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The Business That Pays 
Is The Business That Stays 


It pays you, the agent, more than 
anyone else. Your greatest oppor- 
tunity to increase your production 
comes through your efforts to in- 
crease your usefulness to present 
policyholders. Once having planted 
the seed of life insurance with a 
prospect your efforts must be con- 
tinually employed in keeping up 
that policy to maturity, and writing 
whatever increase your policy- 


holder makes in his insurance. It 
is only logical that, in your choice 
of a Company, you consider these 
qualities. 


Write your insurance in a company 
that has long been noted for its 
satisfied and enthusiastic agents ; the 
Company that makes lasting agency 
connections. A long life with the 
International Life is waiting for you. 


INTERNATIONAL LIFE of ST. LOUIS 


The Company of Today With The Methods of Tomorrow 


MASSEY WILSON 


President 


J. L. BABLER 
Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mer. of Agencies 








“Thirty-eight years 
without the loss of 
a cent of principal 
or interest toa sin- 
gle investor.”’ 








Collins Farm Mortgages 
Will Stand the Most 
Rigid Re-Inspection— 


‘THE most skillful inspectors available have in- 

formed the life insurance companies that our 
loans are even more conservative than we represent. 
For example, we quote from a letter written by the 
vice-president of a large middle western life insur- 
ance company. 


“In the past ten years we eve purchased over 
$500,000.00 first mortgage loans from your company 
and we are pleased to state that there has been no 
default in the payment of principal or interest on 
any loan purchased from you. Our examiners 
have checked up their loans carefully and 
have found them equal to, if not better than, 
the representations contained in the loan 
papers.” 

Our loans have been inspected and approved by 
many of the leading American Insurance Compan- 
ies. We will be pleased to tell you more about 
Collins Farm Mortgages. A post card will bring 
any information you seek. 


One of a series of advertisements addressed 
to the insurance men of the United States. 


The F. B. Collins Investment Co. 


Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
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Twenty-Sixth Year No. 46 


NATIONAL PRESIDENT 
TELLS ABOUT THE WORK 





President Eliason of the Life Un- 
derwriters Association to 
Stimulate Interest 


HE WANTS MORE MEMBERS 


Will Start on an Extended Speaking 
Trip in January Making Chicago 
First Stop 


NEW YORK, Nov. 14.—A. O. Elia- 
president of the National Associa- 
Life jus* 
con trip New 


York and Pittsburgh where he has been 


son, 
Underwriters, has 


Baltimore, 


ion of 


pleted a to 


in consultation with the chairman oi 
the executive committee, the executive 
secretary, and the chairmen of the con- 
vention and program committees, tor- 
nulating plans for National Association 

vities during the year Mr. Etiason 
does not announce any change by the 


+ 


present administration in the policies ot 
the association. He that he 
s inability to echpse the splendid re- 


states fecis 
sults of his predecessors, and that he will 
vor with the aid of his heutenants 
executive to turther 


endea 


other ofncers 


stabilize and expand the work and use- 
fulness of the association along the lines 
alicady established 
Will Increase Membership 
Realizing that a substantial increase 


I oracr t 


hecessary 
point 
Hie public a con 


men 0 


ill 
usclu.ness 


7 ibership is 
attain the Ighest ol 


its membership and 





to 
certed effort wil be made to increas 
the membership of the association; tirst 
through a special membership campaign 
endimg on Jan. 15, which has been desig- 
ated as “National Association Day,” 

der which every member of the asso- 
ciation will be asked to secure at leagt 
one new application tor membership. In 
connection with this special sho.t cam 
paign tor membership, and to be con 
tnued throughout the year, the general 
agents and managers throughout the 


ntry will be asked to cooperate with 
association for their own interest 
vy endeavoring to make their respective 
gencies as ne 100 percent as possible 


association membership. 


Chief Purpose Is Educational 


The chief purpose of the National 
association is educational; raising the 
ward of the life insurance protes- 
and continualiy improving life in 
surance service. In line with this pur- 
pose the present administration wil 
ndeavor to carry on and expand the 


€ 1 
Present educational machinery 


Sta 


S10! 


of the 

essociation Local associations will be 
urged to have regular meetings wit 
educational programs; the 


constructive 


ous standing committees with a 


definite educational purpose, such as the 
( ttee on. scientific salesmanship 
t committee on the use and extension 

¢ imsurance tor credit, et wi 


investigations and mak 


their i 
next annual convention 


the 





ase ead 


LIFE INSURANCE EDITION 


SUN LIFE WILL EXPAND 


TO ENTER WESTERN CITIES 


Baltimore Company Plans Chicago and 
St. Louis Branches—Favors City 
of Diversified Industries 


BALTIMORE, MD., Nov. 14.—It is 
quite likely that some time next year 
the Sun Life of Baltimore will estab- 
lish both ordinary and __ industrial 
branches in Chicago and St. Louis. At 
the present time the Sun operates only 


It 


in Maryland and Pennsylvania has 
built up a large industrial | 
home city and Philadelphia 
company is making steady pr 
i officers that by 
rogram can 
Stamford 


its 


ts fee] 


expansion f 


Che actuary 


states that while the com 
establish itself in both St. 
Chicago next year it does not plan t 
enter other cities in the west 


Need Diversified Industries 


can be 


“Industrial business 
profitably only ! 
dustries are diversified,” Mr. Rothschild 
commented the company’s 
proposed enlargement of activities. “Cit 
like Baltimore and Philadelphia 
ideal for the industrial writing company 
rhe prosperity of t centers does not 


where the in 


in cities 
ind ine 
n discussing 
are 


ics 


hese 





depend upon any one industry. Phe 
same may be said of Chicago and St 
Louis. Phere are thousands of indus 
trial concerns in these cities. For just 
that reason industrial companies have 
hever had the right kind oft experience 
n Detroit, Mich. It ts true that a ! 
business has been built up there 
shrunk markedly when the autom« 
business slumped Detroit depends a 
most entirely upon the automobik 
dustry, and every activit 1 he 
rises and falls as the into s 
ness prospers rT sk s down 

Work has already been begun in pr 
paring the program for the next ann 
convention, which is to be held CI 
cago in September, 1923, and no ettort 


will nake this conventior 


spat ed to 








I biggest and best convention eve 
held by the association 
Educational Courses 

The committee on standards, in con 
nection with life insurance schools, has 
announced a_  detinite progra tex 
books and detailed instructions for the 

tablishment of a standardized cours 
on lite imsurance similar to the cours 


now being given at Carnegie Tecl 
University of Denver, Oklahoma | 

versity and New York University, an 
it is hoped that hfe insurance met 
throughout the country will interest 
themselves in obtaining the establish- 
nent of such a course in their leading 


universities so that the opportunities tor 
scientific insurance education and train 
ng will be extended during the year b 
the establishment of some additional 


a 
standard 


ardized short also soon be 
offered for use 


by the Young 


course will 
in the schools conducted 
Men's Christian Associa- 


tion which will give extended opportuni 
ties tor the scientific study of life insur- 
nee to men who are not able to take 





(CONTINUED ON PAGE 21) 
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PENN MUTUAL CHANGES 


PROMOTE SEVERAL OFFICIALS 


Three New Assistants to Vice-Presi- 
dents Created—S. Russell Smith 


Becomes Auditor of Company 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. Nov. 14.- 








Several in portant changes have bee: 
made in the official staff at the home 
thee of the Penn Mutual Life, follow- 

the recent retirement of Henry (¢ 
-Ippincott as manager ot agencies. The 
tith manager of agencies” has been 
lropped and three new titles, “assistant 
o vice-president” have been created 


and Ralph Hum- 


to 


lefferies 
ach been promoted 


vice-president in 


a> 


charg: 
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E. D. FIELD IS HEAD 
OF AGENCY OFFICERS 


Successful Meeting of the Organ- 
ization Was Held Last Week 
in Chicago 


/HAD EXCELLENT PROGRAM 


W. E. Taylor, Agency Vice-President 
of the Equitable of New York 


Presided at Meeting 


I LD. kield ond vice-president o 

















“ > the National Life of Vermont, was 
genciee William H. Kingsley | ; . os . 
‘ = - e.ccted chairman of the \ssociation ol 
ton Roberts becomes assistant to | 
the vice-president in charge of finances, | Life Agency Officers at its meeting in 
: , ' 
yhn W. Hamer. E. Russell Smith suc- | Chicago last week Mr Field was 
ceeds the late Henry H. Marot as audi nable to be present at the convention 
or 
| 4 ] 1 
, , 7. Taylor, agency vice-president ot 
Mr. Jefferies has so been appointed | | : big : : 
secretary of the committee on agencies the Equitable of New York, who acted 
position which Mr. Lippi ¢¢ 1] hairman name of nit 
a position which if ppincott n } as chairman, won many encomiums to 
+} ' , 1 £ mse Ar lean, | : ‘ 
" exceptional success for more than | wavy he conducted the meeting this 
0 years ihis committee Nas charg. 
ye" sid | ( It was a big success Irot eve 
ot deve ng agencies over the coun- | . 
ery | standpoint r. Louis Hansen, vier 
reaia e of the ¢ Sas : ; 
niin a See tiie ré ent of the Guardian Life of New 
York, was chosen vice-president and 
\ tte es, W s years old, has 1 . , 
+} +} ' \ t G. Borden, the efficient secretary 
en with the company continuous 
since 1887. and for any ea has Looe | res rer, was re-elected Mr. Borde: 
, | j 
ctive n the depart! of agenc} co ts his office to th@ great satistac 
inagc ent and in the ylicity and ad of all the members. He 1s inspect 
ertising work Entering the service of | a necies at large tor the Equitable o 
Ire enn Mutual as an « ce bo it the New York 
ge of 1 ¢ showed sucl irked apt 
| - - ' I'wo Speakers Absent 
} tude for the ities assigne t! 
| dvancement lle ‘ as itural s ‘ were wo spe ikers 1 the 
} quence Mr. lefferies has bee n ge gral vho could not be present but 
feral de id at ¢ col inv'’s agencies tt papers to be rea George A 
1 \ < Ss as structor method ss president < tive Nationa 
i deve t s trave ‘ e of Madison, Wis., had his 
t« sive \ He bloss« < t is por t i b \\ | Wand ey agency 
land orator at the Penn Mutual's 30t iperintendent of the company. Pres! 
} I versary May Iso; s ce vt } ! | \ Randa ¢ tiie M nnesota 
| tit he | q t in enviable reputa M i ( ld t I present and 
oquence With Mr. Hu \ President 1 \. | ps ot t 
phrevs h attende 1 the meeting of t vy rea Ss pap 
Association of Life Agen vy UOtncers At the St sessiol itternoon 
Chicago last week i 1 Lavi Ca embers o! 
Humphreys Successful Organizer CNEC ve +o rte who were 
) aKC St sw 1 tront 
Miller Hamulte president of th 
Lite, who was his immediat 
‘ sor is « iirt n sO Sat with 
gu grouy es W 
ps one < the exec ve commit 
su te cnt < the Su Life of 
id 1 i ver\ com entars 
css erred to the a 1 work o 
i 0 and 1 ved a s x vote o 
t S The oti was put by Mr 
: h Tr? 
throug! ut the cé nt He Ss 40 yea 2 
4 New Executive Committee Men 
4 u 
Mr. Robert as been with the Penn . T. Grant of the Business Men's 
Mutual since 1898, his first and only | Assurance of Kansas City was elect 
business connection, and for some year ) me ership in the association. Thre 
has had charge of mortgages east of the € c ers of the executive commit- 
' ‘ ‘ " 
Mississipp The past 10 years he has | tee were elected at tl meeting, they 
traveled extensively The mortgage ng Oliver M Thurman, Mutual 
bus'ness under his care has grown tre Benent; J. G. Stephense iperintend- 
mendously lent of the London Life la, and 
S. Russell Smith, the new auditor, is rr. T. C. Denny, vice-pr of the 
unusually well fitted for the post, having | Central Life of Des Moines. Winslow 
been chiet traveling auditor and age Russell was re-elected chairman of th 
examiner for the company, which he | educational committec. his committee 
joined 13 years ago | has done most excellent work and the 





2 


members desired the present policy to 
be continued. 
Talk by Lee J. Dougherty 


Lee J. Dougherty, general manager 
of the Guaranty Life of Davenport and 
president of the American Life Conven- 
tion, was introduced to the meeting and 
brought the greetings of his organiza- 
tion. He said that companies are very 
careful in the selection of their assets, 
but may not be as careful in the selec- 
tion of their agents. In selecting an 
agent Mr. Dougherty said the manager 
should regard him as a partner and 
should investigate him as thoroughly as 
he would a man whom he was thinking 
of taking in as a_ partner, Mr. 
Dougherty urged company executives to 
get the good will of their policyholders 
and thus cut down the lapses. 

Following the address of A. O. 
Eliason, president of the National Life 
Underwriters Association, Winslow 
Russell of the Phoenix Mutual intro- 
duced a_ resolution commending the 
work of the National Life Underwriters 
Association and the Canadian Life 
Underwriters Association and pledging 


the fealty and support of the Agency 
Officers Association to these organiza- 
tions. 


Chairman W. E. Taylor said that it 


was interesting in going over the 
statistics of the New York City Life 
Underwriters Association to find that 


17 percent of the members are Equitable 
Life men 


Taylor Very Popular Man 


W. E. 
Equitable 


vice-president of the 
Lite of New York, who was 
chairman of the Life Agency Officers 
Association, presided at the various 
sessions with great er ice and with many 
compliments. Mr. Taylor is one of ths 
most urbane and gracious home offic 
executives. Mathew Walker, head of 
the agency department of the Provident 
Life & Trust in a little talk Friday 
afternoon said that one man who was 
present at the convention said that it 
worth $500 to come to a meeting 
of the Life Agency Officers just to 
shake hands with “Billy” Taylor. Mr 
Taylor then extended his hand and said 


Taylor, 


Was 


that anyone was welcome to shake 

hands with him without any charge. 
G. Borden of the Equitable is 

secretary of the Association. In giving 


his annual report he said there are 131 
members, the Ontario Equitable Life & 
\ccident having applied for admission 
at this meeting. 

Educational Committee's Work 


Winslow Russell ot 
Mutual, chairman of 
committee, told what had been accom- 
plished by the committee during the 
year in extending educational facilities 
Standard life insurance courses are now 
provided at Carnegie Institute, New 
York University, Oklahoma University 
and Denver University at Denver. 
hese have all received the approval of 


the Phoenix 
the educational 


the committee. He said that because 
of the increased educational facilities for 
oliciting agents the buyers of insurance 
will get better service in the future. He 
said that many training courses have 
been established here and there on an 
inadequate and unintelligent basis 


endorsed by 
associations. He 
Bureau of Life 
what it had 

year. Mr. 


they have been 
underwriters 
work of the 
Insurance Research and 
accomplished during the 
Russell said that in spite of all that is 
being done to enable life insurance men 
to write more life insurance human 
are increasing faster than the 
coverage. 

Three 


Ithough 
local life 


told of the 


values 


Motives in Mind 


He said that the committee had three 
motives in mind: 

1. To maintain and improve _ the 
standard in training courses” given 
outside the individual company courses. 

®, To advance the cause of the 
Jureau of Life Insurance Research and 
make it more efficient. 

3. To continue the study of all 
factors leading to a better education of 
the public through any form of institu- 
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A. O. Eliason of St. Paul, president 
of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, spoke before the Life 


Agency Officers Association in Chicago 
last week. He declared that the com 
panies should give the movement their 
hearty support because it is developing 
agents into better life men. He said 
in part: ; 
“As a general agent, whose chief oc- 
cupation is the selection and training of 
agents, | have a very warm feeling for 
the company executives who have the 
agencies in charge. Our aims and pur- 
poses are the same. Our problems differ 
only in degree. We are both bending 
every effort to develop better life insur- 
producers, with all that the term 
implies. From their dignified position 
as company executives, the agency ol- 
ficers might at first glance seem to have 
interests differing from those of the fiel¢ 
men over whom they have supervision, 
that the 


ance 


yet | am happy to say great 
body of field men and women in this 
country now universally recognize the 
fact that your interests and ours are 


Cooperation from the field is 
not to be considered as conveying a 
favor upon the company we represent, 
but as a matter of good business for 
ourselves in promoting the interests of 
a partnership, which is inseparable. 


Field 


identical. 


Need Cooperation from 


“We recognize the fact that without 
life companies and executives to man 
age them, there could be no held repre 
sentatives. Our opportunities for suc- 
cess in our profession are in a large 
measure directly dependent upon the 
growth and development of our compa- 
nies. The stronger the life companies 
of America become, and the more ef- 
ficient in service, the better it will be 
for us their field representatives. Co- 
operation trom the field is a matter of 
self interest. ‘es, even that of selt 


tional effort which a significant number 


of companies may show a_ willingness 
to support. 

Chairman Taylor appointed as_ the 
nominating committee to select three 
new directors, H. E. Aldrich of the 
Equitable of lowa, A. W. Awde of the 
Union Mutual and Julian Price of the 


Jefferson Standard. 


At 11:00 o’clock sharp, on Saturday, 
Chairman Taylor called on all to rise 
and face the east in silent meditation in 


memory otf those who fought in the 
great war and made the supreme sacri- 
fice. The Life Agency Officers have 
always held their annual meeting on 
Armistice Day and this custom of 
paving tribute has been established. 
Vice-President E. E. Rhodes was 
present at the Agency Officers meet- 


W. E. TAYLOR 
Retiring Chairman Life Agency Officers 








preservation. It is the most sensible 
the most natural, the most important 
qualification of the life underwriter. 


Need Efficient Representatives 


“Dependent as we are upon the com- 
panies for our opportunities for success, 
it is equally true, that without field rep- 
resentatives, the life companies would 
have little opportunity to extend their 
scope and usefulness, which are in fact 
very largely and very directly dependent 
upon the efficiency of their sales organ- 


izations. Ihe companies of this coun- 
try are most progressive in the recog- 
nition of this important fact and spare 
no effort to develop an efficient sale: 
force. They carefully select and traim 
their field representatives and devise 


every possib yle means of furthering their 
education and development, so that they 
produce more and better business and 
be better able to render good service to 
the public. In other words, the com- 
panies are recognizing the fact that an 
efficient sales force is second in import- 
ance only to company stability, and that 
company stability would have but little 
scope for good to the community if the 
company did not grow through the 
operations of its field representatives. 


High Type of Salesmen 


“Business must be produced honestly 


and intelligently and the issuance of 
policies expedited by a careful observ- 


ance of company rules and regulations. 
Lovalty to one’s company implies right 
personal conduct and high standards in 
production so that the reputation and 
a standing of the company may not 
suffer by the derelictions, wilful or 
otherwise, of its field representatives 
The best possible way to give coopera- 


tion in the field is to become a high 
grade life underwriter, rendering honest, 
intelligent and efficient service to the 
insuring public With this object in 


ing. Two Chicago general agents were 
present during all the session, they 
being A. A. Drew of the Mutual Bene- 
fit and Jens Smith of the Pacific Mu- 
tual. Some of the Chicago general 
agents went over to the Drake Hotel 
between sessions to ce Me agency 
executives. Secretary T. Blackburn 


of the American Life Bhindi co at- 
tended the Chicago meeting. 
An informal banquet was held on the 


evening of the first day of the meeting 
with W. E. Taylor presiding. The 
speaker was Dr. Hugh Elmer Brown, 
pastor of the First Congregational 


church of Evanston, Ill. Mrs. Rupert 
F. Fry, wife of the president of the Old 
Line Life of Milwaukee, rendered some 
solos that were highly appreciated. 





ALBERT G, BORDEN 


Secretary Life Agency Officers 














mind, the better to be able to cooperate 
with our companies by increasing our 
efficiency and raising the standards of 
our profession, the held forces of this 
country irrespective of company affilia- 
tions, have an organization which js 
yearly growing in power and influence 
Raise Standards 


Object Is to 


‘The National Association of Life 
Undewriters is an erganization of man 
and women carrying the rate book. It 
is a sales organization, a professional 
or if you please, a trade organization, 
but it differs vitally from the gsual trade 
organization in one important soapert, 
We are endeavoring to embrace within 
our membership every life mudecariter 
worthy of the name in the United States 
not for the purpose of acquiring power 
to enforce personal advantage, but for 
the sole purpose of raising the stand- 
ards of the hfe insurance profession so 
that we may be able to render better 
service to the public. 


Extend Usefulness of Companies 


“By continually raising the standards 
of the life insurance protession and im- 
proving our sales service to the public, 
we are, I maintain, giving to the com- 


panies of America the best possible 
tield cooperation. We are in addition, 
by the investigation and work of indi- 


viduals and of committees in our organ- 
ization, continually giving to the public 
new and extended uses for life insurance 
with no little effect on company growth 
and expansion. 

‘The National Association of Life 
Underwriters is at all times actuated by 
an impelling and a dual purpose. Self 
improvement, through progressive edu- 
cation on one hand and on the other 
the elimination from the ranks of life 
underwriters of the unscrupulous and 
the inefficient—of those who do not 
know and cannot learn to know their 
business, and those who are not willing 
to abide by the established and well rec- 
ognized standards for conducting same. 


Need Larger Membership 


“Much as we have been able to accom- 
plish, we have, however, not yet reached 
the position as an organization where 
we can function to the best advantage. 
No organization can reach its highest 
point of usefulness until it becomes 
large enough in numbers to be truly 
representative. The National associa- 
tion is still working under the hagdicap 
of lack of cooperation on the part ot 
the great majority of life agents in this 
country today, lack of cooperation on 
the part of splendid men and women in 


our profession who could do much to 
help along the association movement 
and who I think would be perfectly 


willing to do so if they could only have 
their interest aroused through the proper 
source and their attention called to the 
benefits which they could receive and 
the good which they could do for the 
profession by cooperating and taking an 
active interest in our work.” 


Butler Building Chicago Agency 


John T. Butler, who recently took uf 
the work as Chicago manager for the 
North American Life of Canada, has 


built his agency production so that Illinois 
now ranks second in Class B of the com- 
pany, which is noteworthy since the Chi- 
cago agency had no full-time agents whet 
Mr. Butler took on the new work. Dur- 
ing the few summer months he has built 
the agency force and placed the state of 
Illinois among the leaders in the company 
districts. Mr. Butler was formerly of 
Freeport, Ill., being agency supervisor 
there for the Bankers Mutual Life and the 
Prairie State Casualty. 





Peoria Men at Kewanee 


Agents of the Peoria Life in the Ke- 
wanee, IIl., district attended a one-day 
meeting at Kewanee last week. T. ; 
Curnow, district superintendent, directed 
the meeting and among the speakers 
were Emmet C. May, president; Henry 
Loucks, vice-president and superinten- 
dent of agents: and Fred Avery, home 


} office agent in Peoria. 
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NAME ASSOCIATION MEN ~ 


IN CHICAGO INJUNCTION 





Cited by 
Agents Suing Houston, Day 
and Others 


SCOPE OF CASE EXTENDED 


Executive Committee 


Fight to Finish on Important Issues 
Involving Many Others Seen—Ap- 
plicant’s Death Cited 


The fight now waging in Chicago be- 
tween the group of 
blacklisted by 
Houston and those 
suit filed 
tended its scope and grown in import- 
ance, the inclusion of the 
ecutive committee of the Chicago As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters bringing 
it forward as one of the most important 


agents who were 


Superintendent T. J 


named in the in- 


junction last week has ex- 


entire e€X- 


cases ever carried to the courts on the 
problem of competition. It is now an 
association matter. It is assured that 


it will be a fight to the finish between 
the two factions and the open declara- 
tion of war upon the Life Underwriters’ 
Association, the Managers’ Association 
and the Field Men's Club indicates that 
it will undoubtedly be the central sub- 
ject of interest among Chicago under- 
writers during the coming weeks. It 
is to be the subject of the association 
meeting on Nov. 23. The preliminary 
hearing will be next Monday, though 
that will only begin a long legal fight. 
\ human interest side of the case has 
been pointed out by the plaintiffs, in 


the death of an applicant for $87,000 
life insurance, whose policy was held 


up as a result of the order. 


Name Association Executives 


[he executive committee of the Chi 
cago association has been named in 
the suit for the same reason that the 
original defendents were listed Chey 


are charged with conspiring to restrain 
tk agents and interfere with their 
It is suggested that the case 
will be brought within the scope oi the 
Sherman anti-trust. and Clayton Act in 
this regard. There are four suits in all, 


1¢Sc 


business. 


those of Harry Davis, LeRoy Burton, 
J. C. Punch and S. C. Punch, two hav- 
ing listed the executive committee and 
the other two being amended to include 
these men. This brings the Chicago 
association directly into the case and 
involves many of the leaders in the 
business in Chicago. It is also inti- 


mated that before the case is completed, 
it will be made to include many more 
of the outstanding figures in the busi- 
The plaintiffs say that they will 
be cleared of all charges and insinua- 
tions or include a great part of the 
prominent life underwriters of the city 
in the case on a similar offense, if it be 
classed as such. 


ness. 


Cites Death of Applicant 


Considerable interest is attached to the 
death of an applicant who was await 
ing a policy for $87,000, held up by the 
order to accept no business trom the 
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STEPHENSON’S AGENCY SUGGESTIONS 


| 





At the annual mecting of the Associa- 
tion of Life Agency Ortcers in Chicago 
last week one of the chief addresses was 
given by J. G. Stephenson, superintend 
ent of agents of the London Life ot 
London, Can., who at recent 
Toronto convention presided as 
dent of the Canadian Life Underwriters 
Association. Mr. Stephenson said that 
he had only been six weeks in his home 
office position and therefore, looked at 
agency problems : 
——_ of the producer 

He 


| 
| iS an organism rather than an organiza 


presi- 





largely trom the 


said that a lite insurance company 


tion It is composed ot different 
component parts, pertorming definit 
functions and working toward = the 
completion of a certain end. A distinct 
atmosphere is created by a life company 
Anything that affects one part of it 


affects the whole 


Must Create Right Conditions 


Mr. Stephenson said that 
conditions must be created at the 
othce before agents can tunction as 
insurance counsellors. He declared t 
the home office must make it 
the solicitor to change irom a 
cial attitude he has toward his 
to the professional. He must think of 
life insurance in terms ot a 
In commercial life the urns 
important and service second. 
the reverse with a_ profession Mr 
Stephenson said that | 
permitted to fit whatever 


the right 


easy tor 
conmimer- 


business 
ret 
It is just 


agents m 


| 
policy seems 


best to the needs of the case without 
being penalized or giving the right kind 
ot advice. In other words a company 
should not push a pet policy nor must 


it commercialize any policy. It should 


not pay higher commission for 


partici 
partici 


pating business in order to discourag 
non-participating if it writes both kinds 


Must Have Trustee Relationship 


Mr. Stephenson 
ficials at the home office must 1 
a proprietary interest in the poli 
ers, but they must look at the 1 
as trustces. He said the tield manager 
and the general agent must express thi 


contended that of- 





home office sentiment in a way that the 
agent will thoroughly understand it. The 
large producer, he said, will not eces 
sarily make a successtul manager, Th 
manager should be a teacher He must 





more than educati 
have the giit of educating 
writes a large volume of bu 
not be a 
material 


Oss ss 
pc « 


good educator. 
must | 


agents, be 




















specified agents. One of the plaintiffs 
had written the business man, who was 
incorporating his business and needed 
this amount badly for many reasons 
rhe risk, who carried other large poli- 
was accepted by the doctors and 
the application forwarded to the home 
Office of the Aetna. The policy was | 
written and forwarded to the Chicago | 
ce, notice being sent of its coming. | 
but actual delivery was held up pending | 
decision of the controversy although an | 


ces 





afidavit was presented, declaring it 
new and unchanged business. Payment 
offered by 


of the premium was the 


the manager can us¢ He 
good conductor, standing 
home office and the men out on the 
ring line. The manager must sacrific 
himself if necessary on the altar of hi 
agency torcs 
Mr. Stephenson said that most agents 
fail because they are permeated wit! 
prospect and offered to the company 
by the agent, but refused. The Illinois 
superintendent had ordered that no 
business be accepted from this agent 
and this order was followed, ev after 
the injunction was granted 
plicant dropped dead shortly after 
granting of the injunction order and 
beneficiary thus deprived ot $87 
000. There is a question of liability in 
this case and it is believed ght 
for recovery will be made. 
said that should the company not be 
held liable, there is likelihood that a 
damage suit for the amount will he 
brought against the detendents the 
suit. 
Explain the Question 
In connection with this case it has 


| been emphasized by the plaintiffs that 


words “twisting” and 
applicable. The at- 
plaintiffs, Mver Glad- 
stone, has said that this term applies 
to an illegal operation and that the 
plaintiffs have in no way so 


the 
not 


the use of 
“twisters” ts 
torney for the 


conducte d 


- + ~~ 


SEE = — = 


That is the evil gen that pre- 
minds of many men in 
hey tear the unknown, They 
to sell packages ol 
they have sold something 
tangible betore. 
Mr. Stephenson 


surance counsellor n 





lit 
eae 


go 
insurance 


that the life in 
ust place himself in 
and the 

He should 


imsurance prescrip 


said 


, , ' 
the position ot the client ao 
| , 


cle himselt 





diagnosis ot t 
Stephenson that the 
not fear what they know but 
unknow1 
with new 


caretul 


said 





ideas that arc 
the masses 
that |} 


ut Lhey are 


They present 
as not been th | 


beyond tl 


ought 
1¢ knowledge 


som ng 





They are far in advance 
When the idea of a 
is presented to 


clothes the idea 


the peopl 
of the protession 
counsellor 
hte man he 
nightmare Mr 
iS necessary for an 
his mind 
new ide 


plane 


Stephenson said 
agent to sub 
and 


a that will place 





tract tear trom become a 


the 
gher 


comrade ot! 


nonah 


What the Agent Wants 


| , , ) ; 
Mr. Stephenson said that il wen 


nan when he visits 

















hi to e a real man and not 
tunist He wants to see a1 
tou square to every wind tl 
lie wants to find a man tha 
somet ng to him and Ss not 
out ik mselt all the time 
ofice man should not be afra n 
gent to ike the biggest pe ssibl 
success 

Mr. Stephenson declared that a_ life 
nsurance agent should be able to talk 
to a chent about his own business. H«¢ 

st know something about it in order 
to intelligently advise him. Mr. Stephen 
sO said Yo 1 st become i hi 

a hu He said that an ig t 
mu st lk » his chent in the terms o 
his own business and his own life 
Must Know About People 

Wi s nderstayid = the e ob 
ectives ( ou client saic Mr 
Stephenso lt we do ot ive th 
Knowledge necessary to h lite 
wre to our chents we s§ d LO ( 
school to books Wet st ain 
the peoplk Every ma na e letters 
of the | et in his mental equipment 
He cat ifrange then is e wishes H 
can either nake a nished se or 
cun bersome one \ ] ( nsurance ft 
must know something about economics 
pathology, anatomy, psychology be | 
should know enough about the business 
ot the man whom he is soliciting % 
show him how life insurance can assist 
him and perhaps soive many ot his 
yrroblems He« must be ible to | inis 
tear trom the mind of his clients 





their business. Both Mr. Gladstone and 
one of plaintiffs explained that the 
| agents in question were pursuing their 
business on the best ethics and in n 
way breaking or evading any law The 
tour plaintiffs are said to be among the 

irgest producers of new business in the 
city and have added considerably to th 


volume of busi Chey clain 


that, acting 


ness in forces 





they rectified wrong policies that were 
ver evidently in need of a chang 
The contention ts that this ts a service 
and is in line with the action urged 
Ipon all life wm derwriters by the great 
est figures in the business is any 
man is apt to meet with a great change 
n his hte conditions and his policies 


prove inadequate or unt 


tted to the 
the agent who h 


tion. If 





sitt wrote the 
business does not meet the emergency 
they say it is only just for the agent 
who can assist to do so The plaintiff 
who was commenting on this drew a 
parallel with a bond salesmar He said 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 18) 
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|MANY MEMBERS ADDED 
AT CHICAGO MEETING 


| Life Insurance Sales Research Bu- 
reau Will Move Headquar- 
ters to New York 


PLAN FOR THE FUTURE 


| Oliver M. Thurman of the Mutual 
| Benefit Life Was Reelected Chair- 


man of Executive Committee 


| L Tie i < ns nee Sales Resear 
l ( s hea lq irters will be moved 
( Pittsb gh to New York start 
| there lar 1, having secured ofhces at 
0 East 42d street in the vicinity of th 
| Grand Central Terminal. The researct 
} work will be maintained at Carnegic 
| Institute in accordance with the agre 


officers of that institution 


nt with the 


\ssociation of 





JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, JR. 











Manager Life Insurance Sales Hesearch 
Bureau 
l Agen (otheers C} 2 last 
ver the mie b ship ot} thie reau 
as considerably ginented 1 number 
t companies having applied 1 men 
bership at the time of that meeting 
| About 40 companies were represented at 
| the meeting ot the bureau ( cago 
jlast week with Oliver M T} mal! 
| supe ntendent « encie ol the 
| Benetit Life, pres g. Ralpl 
esident of the National Fidelit 
|o S10ux City la representing t 
| younger companies. said that the bureat 
i was ot great benefit to that eg ip 
) St erintendent of Agencies George | 
Lope d of the Northwestern Mutual 
said it the old compa s were abl 
ito get portant intor tie throug 
the b cau, 
} 
Advantage of New Vork Office 
rr M. Holcombe, IJr., the business 
ina ecls that £ 1 Ne 
\ thie i vill < n closer con 
ta \\ the 1 ic! ber 4 I s | 
2 T i elf-s | g b 
| ! eheve Ca egie o i turthe 
| support \ new constitutior 
und b laws were idopte 1 last week 
which place the control of the bureat 
the hands of the exe itive committee 
composed of nine company officers. TI 
nbers of the executive commit 





itee that have been in office were re 

| elected and in addition A. N. Mitchel 

| assistant general superintendent of the 
Canaca Life and ( G. Tavlor vice- 
president and actuary of the Atlantic 
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Life, were added. O. M. Thurman was 
reelected chairman of the committee 
and Charles Hommeyer, superintendent 
of agencies of the Union Central Life, 
was chosen vice-chairman. Mr. Hol- 
combe was reelected manager and Fred- 
erick Hansen assistant manager. 


New Members Elected 


At the regular meeting, the American 


Zankers of Chicago, the New World 
Life of Spokane and the Northwestern 
Mutual were elected to membership. 


That made 40 companies. A resolution 
was passed allowing additional member- 
ship up to 45 companies. However, as 
so many desired to enter during the 
meeting another call was made for an 
executive committee meeting and the 
number of member companies was 1n 
creased. 

contribute 


About 50 companies now 
monthly statistics of new business by 
states and provinces to the bureau's 


“sales index.” Various officers mentioned 
the methods in which they made use of 
these monthly figures in judging and 
predicating their business in the difer- 
ent territories. It was the unanimous 
opinion of the officers at the mecting 
that reports and surveys of present prac- 
tices in agency work such as the recent 
report on conservation methods were ot 
great value. Similar surveys of present 
practices along other lines will be taken. 


Ihe next study will be the methods of 
various companies in handling policy 
loans. The recent study of the selection 


of agents based on the personal history 
of several thousand agents is now being 
carried to completion. The research staff 
at Carnegie is going into this work. 
Analysis of General Agents 


One of the developments in the bu- 


reau’s work this year has been the 
analysis of the duties and methods of 
the general agent. This project has 


been inaugurated through the survey of 
general agencies in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict. It is believed that by a syste- 
matic study of the general agent’s job, 
the threads of successful management 
running through typical general agencies 
will be made apparent. During the com- 
ing winter this analysis will be limited 
to those duties of the general agent 
which have to do with training and 
developing of agents. 

Mr. Thurman spoke before the meq- 
ing of the Life Agency Officers as to 
the work of the bureau saying that it 
has been completely reorganized and 
will now be able to meet all its financia! 
problems. 

Holcombe Gives a Talk 


Mr. Holcombe also spoke before the 
Life Agency Officers’ meeting, going 
into further detail as to how the work 
has been carried on. One of the im- 
portant studies, he said, is to ascertain 
the methods that member companies 
adopt in having policy loans repaid, 

He said that it will be of great ad- 
vantage to have the headquarters in 
New York where the bureau can consult 
with the agency leaders and where the 


companies can keep in closer contact 
with the work, 

The old members of the executive 
committee reelected were Mr. Thur- 
man; Mr. Hommeyer; Philip Burnet, 
president of the Continental Life; 
George L. Hunt, superintendent of 
agencies of the Guardian Life of New 


York; 
National 
Shepard, 
National 
agency 

of New 


Ralph H. Rice, president of the 
Fidelity Life; Walter T. 
vice- -president of the Lincoln 
Life, and W. E._ Taylor, 
vice-president of the Equitable 
York. 

Cc. G. Taylor's Views 


C. G. Taylor, of the Atlantic Life, in 
speaking of the work of the bureau said 
that if a company is deciding whether 
it will join it must ask itself these ques 


tions: Do we want any new ideas? Can 
we learn anything from the other fel- 
low? Does it pay to specialize? Can 


we learn anything from people who are 
working and thinking along special 
lines? He said that general practitioners 
can learn very much indeed from the 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 21) 





VALUE OF SELECTION, 
MARKET DEPENDS ON THIS 


George Boissard Believes Study of Men 
of First Importance, With Good 

Business Dependent on It 

president of the 


George A. Boissard, 


National Guardian Life of Madison, 
Wis., was to have addressed the meet- 
ing of the Life Agency Officers’ Asso- 
ciation in Chicago last weck, but was 
unable to attend. However, he wrote a 
message on his subject, the matter of 
the study and selection of the agency 
torce, which was read before the con- 


vention. He spoke of this as the most 
important of all problems in the busi- 
ness and urged the adoption of a sys- 
tem of agency selection which could 
compare with the highly developed med- 
ical selection seen on all sides. Mr. 
Boissard said: 


Market Depends on Men 
“Study the men, and the markets will 
take care of themselves. Given a Man 


(with a capital M) and that man given 
the necessary training in the fundamen- 


tals of life insurance, he will find and 
study his markets—will create his mar- 
kets, multiply his prospects and make 
his way farther and farther each year 
into the affections of his policyholders 
and into the confidence of his commu- 
nity. 

“I am always mildly amused at that 
class of company advertising which 
stresses the facts of home othce help 
and home office leads for agents. They 
remind me of the 100 foot sign on the 
fence of the Cincinnati baseball park 
some years ago, which read, ‘Buy My 
Wagons and Help Me Get Rich.’ To 


suggest that an agency contract will be 
accompanied by a cornucopia of pros 
pects waiting to be closed does not at 
tract the experienced insurance agent 
But it may stir the impulses of the 
wishbone traternity who cling to the 
idca that the production of applications 


is the result of some process of mental 
alchemy, which, like the ambition of 
Poo Bah, they ‘may achieve in time.’ 

“But the study of men! Could we 


but know what passes through the mind 
of our prospective agent when he in 
dulges in that process, common to us 
all, known as reverie—when he drops 
the reins of thought over the pommel of 
his mental saddle—then we would make 
fewer wild guesses and would insure a 


higher percentage of bull’s eye hits in 
agency selection. 

“For one thing, perhaps, we rush a 
man into an agency contract too rap- 
idly. Like the policyholder who was 
swept off his feet by the agent who 


there’s not enough 
make it 


took his application, 
sound insurance background to 
a permanent connection. 

“Men who have the grim determina 
tion to go through with what is under 
taken, are the men who will promote 
the company’s sales, and these will 
study and supply their own markets. 
And more than this, they will place on 
the books business which has high per 
sistency. 

Value of Agency Selection 


“When this association was organ- 
ized, I felt strongly that its efforts would 





evolve a development more important 
than anything in insurance history of 
our time; for here was a business scien 
tific to its finger tips, wallowing along 
in its sales and with the methods of the 
market huckster; practicing the waste- 
ful method of cut and try in its agency 
building which necessitated from two to | 
a dozen novitiates to produce one medi- 
ocre agent. 

“The selection of successful or 
successful agents should be not more 
difficult a task than the medical selec- 
tion of risks, and enough has already 
heen evolved by this body and its child. 
the Bureau of Personnel Research. to | 


fairly 


insure an emphatically marked decrease | 
in agency 


turnover within a very few 


| test 
mination, 
| long 


| the 
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TEXANS’ BANNER MONTH REAL LIFE SALESMEN 


| OCTOBER BEST OF THE YEAR 


Production Increases Both in Rural 
Districts and Cities, With Future 
Prospects Bright 





14.—lf re- 
agent 


DALLAS, Nov. 
ports trom a 
and some of 


companies in 


TEX., 
half dozen state 
the leading life insurance 
Dallas are taken as an 
index October was a banner month in 
the selling of life insurance in Texas 
The Dallas agents report the best busi- 


ness of the year and salesmen cover- 
ing every section of the state report- 
ing to headquarters here say the 
prospects were never brighter. 

From other sections of the state, Gal- 
veston, Houston, Waco, San Antonio 
and Fort Worth, for instance, where 
life insurance companies have their 
headquarters and several state agents 
are located, reports were to the effect 
that material increase in business was 


shown in October and that prospects 


for business during the remainder of 
the vear are brighter than they have 
been tor some time. 
Reasons for Increase 
rhe Dallas agents said the increas¢ 


in business was due to plenty of money 


in circulation, good crops and good 
prices, high wages and plenty of work 
In Texas the majority of the business 
is being written in the rural districts 
and the farmers have plenty of money 
and are buying as never before. The 
farmers for some years have been un- 
able to buy what they really needed ia 
the shape of life insurance. They are 
are out of debt now, have a _ little 
money to invest and are placing it in 


life insurance policies 

\nother result of the good crops and 
prices is that farmers are paying 
notes given insurance companies a yeal 
ago tor premiums or taken several 
months ago as renewals. The insu’- 
men have a “world” of these notes 
when the insured “just simply 
able” to pay premiums and 
have been forced to have the 
lapse if notes were not ac- 


good 


ance 
taken 
wasn't 
would 
policie , 
ceptable. 
But the been 
The 
profes- 
plenty 
have less 


wave of selling has not 
contined to the rural districts. 
laborers, the clerks and _ the 

sional men have been making 
of money. They appear to 
apprehension as to the future and are 
now buying insurance. The merchants 
have made money and they are buying 
insurance. Heads of business concerns 
“can now see a little ahead.” They ar 
in the market. A considerable amount 
of business insurance is being written 


Right now it appears the best busi- 
ness 1s being done with policies around 
$2,000 and $3,000, though there are 
some larger ones being written. 

It is not expected the total amount 
of business in Texas this year will es 
tablish a record, but it is believed wher 
the vear is enced the amount of busi- 
ness written will compare favorably 
| with any of the past three years. 
years. Could there be added to the 


weighing methods already demonstrated 
as workable and accurately indicative 


some process whereby we could weigh 


| the impulse to give as against the desire 
}to get mn 


the prospective agent, 
through which we could 
the tenacity, the deter 
the fighting impulse, another 
step would be taken towards re- 
cruiting only those men who have much 
more than a fair chance for success tc 
agency ranks. 

‘Exactly as adverse action by the 
medical department serves to stimulate 


and 
device 
and judge 


some 


better selection of risks by the agent 
so also, the declination of proffered 
doubtful and border line agency ap- 


pointments tends to the selection of new 
agency material from a hicher plane, or 
else checks it altogether.” 


| 


CAN PRODUCE RESULTS 


Carl Secoy Shows What Phoenix 
Mutual Is Doing With 
Less Men 


EFFICIENCY IS NEEDED 


George L. Hunt of the Guardian Life 
Tells What Makes Real Life Insur- 
ance Counsellor 


Carl A. Secoy of the home office of the 
Phoenix Mutual Life at the meeting of 
the Life 
discussing the subject of 
Life 
Counsellor,” 


Association of Agency officers 
in Chicago, in 
“Making 
Real 
of a 
should 
feels that the 
important 
The 


address 


Insurance 
that 


the Agent i 
the 


department 


said object 


home office agency 


create “real counsellors.” Hy, 
initial selection of men is 
very 
significant feature in Mr. Secoy's 
the that a 
Phoenix with 1,700 agents 
This year with 
350 agents it will produce $50,000,000. 
In other words, Mr. Secoy showed what 
could be done by cutting out the inefti- 
cient and incapable and allowing a home 
office organization to its atten- 
tion to making good more effi- 
cient. 


Was statement tew 
years ago the 


produced $20,000,000, 


devote 
agents 
Ratio 


Lapse In Heavy 


He said that much time, energy and 
expense are employed in training and 
developing men and yet the lapse ratio 

enormous. He said that home office 
executives are too willing to take men 
of pleasing appearance without investi- 
a re their capabilities to see whether 
they are likely to make good as life in- 
surance agents. He said that some qual- 
ties are absolutely essential to success- 
ful life insurance producer. If a man 
does not possess these he should not be 
given a contract. He said that 
n great measure cepends on the love 
ind joy in one’s work. He said that it 
1 man shows a deep interest in his worl 
ind is spending every effort to make it 
a success, he will undoubtedly reach the 
neights. 


success 


Illustration Is Used 


to show the 
who lived 


illustration 
between two men 
in the same neighborhood. The office 
hours in each case are 8:30 o'clock. 
There is a 7:55 a. m. car and an 8:15 


He used an 
difference 


car that they can take. One man al- 
Ways caught the 7:55 car. He made that 
lis objective He wanted to be at his 
fice at 8:30. The other man caught 
Se 8:15 car and was 15 minutes late 
rhe office did not object to his bei ing 
that much late. If he always maintained 
that time there wou!d be no objection 
Yet Mr. Secoy said, the fellow who 
caught the 7:55 car was the one that 


he would select as the best man. 


Must See the Opportunity 


Mr. Secoy said that a man coming into 
life insurance must see the opportunity 
before him and it must be shown him 
in the right way. There is always the 
temptation, he said, when the _ higher 
executives demand a certain amount ot 


volume to take men that will not stand 
the acid test. This, he thinks, is a mis- 
take The agency department should 
have a fixed policy and stand by it. He 


said that the Phoenix Mutual had foun¢ 
that it could do a whole lot more in 
the way of production by having a less 


number of capable and efficient men 
than scattering its fire on five times as 
many men, most of whom were side 


He said that fre 
should be es- 


liners and inefficient. 
quent points of contact 





tablished with the men. The men 
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the field should know that the per- 
sonal interest of the home office in them 
is always at hand. 


George L. Hunt Speaks 


George L. Hunt, superintendent of | 
agents of the Guardian Life of New 
York, in discussing the same subject 


said that men of strong character should 
be picked as agents. 
duce insurance counsellors, general 
agents should get material that can be 
molded into such. Company spirit 
should be builded at all times. Every 
possible service in the way of good lit- 
erature, advertising material and high 


grade service should be at hand for 
the agents and policyholders. The 
agency turnover should be cut down. 


People today who are thinking will re- 
spond to a master of his calling 
go-getter salesman appeals to a certain 


type of people that probably the so-| 
calle? insurance counsellor would not. 
He said that it is impossible to turn men 


into insurance counsellors in a day. 
Time is required to mold a man into 
that position. The things which life in- 








CARL A. 


SECOY 


Agency Manager Phoenix 
Mutual Life 


Assistant 


surance agents 
able to disseminate. 
that a life insurance 
counsellor on life as 
surance counsellor. 


assimilate they will be 
i Mr. Hunt said 
man should be a 
well as a life in- 


MONTHLY PREMIUM CONTRACT 


Travelers Declares This Form of Pay- 
ment Has Appealed Strongly to 
the Larger Policyholders 


The Travelers announces that, sub- 
ject to its rule regarding minimum pre- 
mium, life contracts might be written 
with premiums payable on the monthly 
basis, its action was taken not with the 
intent of writing small business but in 
the belief that the average business man 


would carry more life insurance if the 
premium thereon could be paid each 
month, rather than once, twice, or four 
times a year. How well this belief was 
justified is evidenced by the fact that 
the average policy in force with pre- 


miums payable monthly is $9,789, nearly 
two and one-half times the average 
amount of all policies issued this year. 

The man who formerly took $4,000 
of life insurance with premiums payable 
annually, takes about $10,000 when the 
monthly premium plan is properly pre- 
sented to him. 


Good Month at Pittsburgh 


Horace H. Bell, 
burgh branch of 
Life, reports that October was 
greatest month his company ever fas 
experienced in Pittsburgh, more than 
$700,000 in new business being written. 


Pitts- 
State 
the 
t 


manager of the 
the Missouri 


In order to pro- | 


The | 


E -DI TION 





| LIFE INSURANCE IN STRONG POSITION 


The dignity and strength of the life 
insurance business was portrayed by E. 
W. Randall, president of the Minnesota 
Mutual Life, in an address read at the 
meeting of the Life Agency Officers in 
Chicago last week. Mr. Randall told of 
the bad repute into which the business 
fell during the early days of its exis- 
tence, but of the present high position 


held through the raising of standards 
and the development of the business 
j}along sound, actuarial lines. The 


| change from an apparent gamble to a 
sound and service-rendering institution 


of tremendous magnitude is told by Mr. 
| Randall, whose paper was read by Vice- 

President T. A. Phillips in Mr. Ran- 
|dall’s absence: 


Business Outgrows Old Discredit 


| “The man who thinks of his business 
| aS a poor thing, merely a means of mak- 
jing a living but lacking in dignity and 
| intrinsic importance, has tied a ball and 
| chain to his ankle. He isn’t going to 
| get very far. Human nature is 

| structed that we respond to what is ex- 
pected of us. Give a dog a bad name, 
and hang him, says the old proverb. He 


so con- 


will live up to the bad name you have 
| given him, and soon do something that 
will justify hanging. Modern psychol- 


never tell a child he is a bad boy. That 
works automatically to make him a bad 


boy. To tell a sick man that he has an 
incurable disease is to pronounce a sen- 
tence of death—in many cases an un- 
necessary death. 

“There was a time—some here may 
remember it—when a life insurance 
agent was not particularly proud of 


being known for what he was. He liked 
to be mistaken for a banker or a lawyer 
or even a grocer. He knew that in the 
eyes of the public he was regarded as 
somewhere between a card-sharp and 
hold-up man. He was about on a level 
with the peddler of lightning rods or 
wooden nutmegs. Usually he sold in- 
surance as a temporary make-shift, until 
he could get into something more re- 
spectable, or because he had made a fail 
ure at preaching or teaching or some- 
thing else, and thought that if he wasn’t 
any good at a real business, at least the 
insurance field was open to him. 
“One reason for that attitude was the 
fact that life insurance was something 
new in the world. It had all the dubi- 
ous aspects of an untried thing 








la gamble, On the side of the insured 
| it was a gamble with life and death, and 
jon the side of the company it was a 
— with bankruptcy and _ uncer- 


An insurance company was fair 
There is 


tainty. 


| game many a picturesque 
| story belonging to the early days of in- 
lsurance that would make a plot for a 
| novel. 

Changed by Many Things 
' 
“What has changed this attitude? 
| Several things. Supervision and law 
| have had their share in stabilizing the 
| business. The abolition of the tontine 


element has taken out the gamble to a 
very large extent And the accumula. 
tion of statistics has established a law of 


laverages which was unknown or only 
| ouessed at in the early days. We now 
know that although the date of any one 


man’s death is as mysterious and as un 
predictable as the wind, the death ratio 
lof ten thousand men can be determined 
before hand with almost mathematical 
certainty. The general public has 
to realize that life insurance is not a lot 
tery but an investment, and, for the 
men who cannot afford to take chances 
the safest investment known. But most 
important of all have been the efforts 
of the men inside the business itself to 
raise its standard, and to establish in- 
surance as not only sound business but 
useful business: a business that does not 
merely pay dividends, but also helps the 
world forward: a business of which one 
mav he proud, not ashamed. 

“The hich caliber of the men who in 
more recent years have come to the 


come 


ogy has taught educators that they must | 


| 
| 
is 


= i 


head of the great companies has had no 


small part in this rehabilitation of the 
business. The influence of an honor- 
able man is felt in everything with 


which he is connected, 


and recognized 
by everyone with 


whom he comes in 
contact. ‘Do not shout,’ says Emer- 
son. ‘What you are stands above your 
head and shouts so loud that I cannot 
hear what you say.’ I need not select 
names to point my mark. You will all 
think of men who stand in the forefront 
of life insurance business who have 
worked early and late to make the pub- 
lic realize that insurance is not a shell 
game, and who have taught the men 
under them that we literally mean what 
we say when we emphasize the protec- 
tion of widowhood, the education of 
children, the safeguarding of the home- 





stead, the provision for old age. These 
|} are not mere ‘talking points.’ They 
|represent truly the merchandise in 
|which the insurance man deals He 
| must have in his heart a profound re 
spect for the needs and exigencies and 
temptations and affection which make 


the warp of human life 


sent his wares in a 


in order to pre- 
convincing manner 
cannot give lip-service only to high 


ideals, and get away with it. He must 
recognize that life insurance is literally 
the business with a heart in it, These 
are some of the things that the big men 
—the truly big men—who have come 
into the insurance field have been work- 
ing to instil into the rank and file all 
along the line. 


Standards are Raised 


‘The stricter demands which are now 
made upon insurance salesmen have 
also helped to raise the standard of the 


business The brokendown preacher 
who wanted an easy, out-of-door life 
used to think that a horse and buggy 


and a gift of the gab made up the essen 
tial equipment for an agent. Nowadays 
as you all know, would-be salesmen get 
definite training. As you know, a num- 
ber of colleges and universities have 
included a course in insurance salesman 
ship in their curriculum. It has there- 
fore taken on the aspects of a learned 
profession. At any rate, it is no longer 
a haphazard job. It demands the most 


|} and best that a man has of earnestness 


It was | 


and energy and intelligence. It deals 
| with big things,—some of the most im- 
portant elements of human life. The 
man who thinks he can handle such 
| things with a divided interest, or with 
one hand tied behind his back, is mak- 
| ing the mistake of his life. 

Life insurance is a growing business 
There is room ahead for every man 
who plans his future. There will be 
widows in the future as in the past. It 


| is our part to see that they continue to 


‘is comfortabk 





live in the homes over which they now 
preside as wives and that the necessities 
and compensations of life are not with 
drawn. There will be orphans in the 
future as in the past. It is our part to 
see that they are not de prived of play 
time or school and that there is a chance 
for them to grow up into useful and self 
respecting citizens Men and women 
will grow old in the future as in the 
past. It is our part to see that old age 


and serene. not depend 
ent upon charity or a burden upon rela 
and friends. Work like this with 
such far reaching results, crowded with 
human interest, clothes itself with dig 
nity and strength 


tives 


Jordan Reporting Changes 
The Jordan 


nounces that 
been made manager of 


FF 


Company 
Clarke 
New 


Reporting 
Thomas A 
the 


an- 
has 
York 
Charles 


represent 


special 
devot- 


F. Baker is now the 
tive of the companv 
callv his efforts in 
keeping in touch insurance 
‘ompanies, looking mat- 
and 


entire 
with the 
after special 
and visiting the various offices 
direct reporting stations 


ne practi 


ters 


WOULD EDUCATE LIFE 
MEN AS COUNSELORS 


Emmet C. May, Peoria Life Presi- 
dent, Says It Is Matter of 
Training 


IS THE COMPANY’S DUTY 


Should Build Agency Force of Men 
With Ambition and Ability to 
Serve the Public 


Speaking before the meeting of the 
Life Agency Officers’ Association in 
Chicago last week, Emmet C. May, 


president of the told of the 


insurance 


Peoria Life, 


importance of making life 





EMMET Cc, 
President, Peoria Life 


MAY 


the 
connec- 
that Mr. 
ambition of the 
rather than to make 
should be the 
to so educate 


May 


Matter of Training 


and of 
this 


service 


agents into real counselors 
made in 
life of 


with the 


progress 
tion It 
May 


agent to build a life, 


already 
was a 
outlined, 


said that it 
the 


force. 


a living. He 
first duty ol 
the 


company 


agency Mr. said in part 


life insurance 
real counselors then we must 
with their induction into the life 
busines: If they are taught 
and proper from the beginning of 


“If we would make our 
agents 
begin 
nsurance 
right 


their entry into the profession of life 
nsurance then there is no difficulty in 
making of them real life insurance men, 
which includes that of being life insur- 


ince counselors 
that the 
business is 


tion of the 


I have always thought 
agency side of the life insurance 
about the best demonstra 
inefficiency of man that I 
have ever seen Life insurance com- 
panies today realize that the secret of 
our achievement is to bring the whole 
man to the day's work. Not a lopsided 
man; not a half-educated man: not a 
man using only a part of his ability or 
doing only a part of his duties, but a 
man with a purpose in life and a goal 
for his aim. We have often seen a fruit 
grower cut off one-half the branches 
of a tree in order to make it grow bet- 
ter and bear better fruit, and it is often 
necessary for a company to cut out 
one-half of a man’s ideas to make of him 
a better life insurance agent. We real- 
ize today that it takes concentration to 
sell, that it takes knowledge of the 
goods, and above all that it takes right 
methods which are rapidly coming 





about by a system of education which 
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Going — Going! 


Recently we published a list of 
States in which we had openings for 
direct Home Office Agencies provid- 
ing liberal first year commissions, 
splendid renewals, and an ideal ar- 


rangement for financing the Agency. 
Following is the original list. Cities checked in- 
dicate that these places have been filled: 


VCleveland, Ohio New Orleans, La. 
Columbus, Ohio Rockford, IIL 
Cincinnati, Ohio V Springfield, III. 

V Richmond, Va. Des Moines, Ia. 

V Knoxville, Tenn. Sioux City, Ia. 

V Nashville, Tenn. V Kansas City, Mo. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Topeka, Kansas 

V Memphis, Tenn. Missoula, Mont. 

VIndianapolis, Ind. Helena, Mont. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Denver, Colo. 
Roanoke, Va. V Huron, S. D. 





Behind the Agency contract which we offer there are 
42 years of honorable dealing. The Company is purely 
mutual. It was one of eleven that did not cut dividends 
during the Influenza and War, in addition to which a new 
dividend schedule, substantially increasing the old one, 
was announced September Ist. 

Address in confidence 


, O. J. LACY, 2d Vice-President, in Charge of Agencies 


The Minnesota Mutual Life Insurance Company 

















Great Republic Life Insurance Company 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Many Agents are Doubling their Production through Sale of 
the Company’s New 20-Payment Life Policy. 


Liberal First Year and Renewal Contracts offered to Field Men 
of High Character and Ability. A few General Agency openings 
now available. For full information write to nearest address 
shown below: 
E. L. BLACK, State Manager, 
Wheatley, Arkansas. 


Central Department, Southwestern Department, 
1951-S2 Railway Exchange Bldg., #1 Dallas County State Bank Bidg. 
Dallas, Texas. 


W. H. SAVAGE, Vice-President and Agency Director 








AMERICAN LIFE 
REINSURANCE CO. 


OFFICES 


DALLAS, 411-415 Magnolia Building 
CHICAGO, 29 S. La Salle St. 











Prompt Service From Both Offices 
Maximum Security to Treaty Holders 








BERT H. ZAHNER 


FRED D. STRUDELL 
Chicago Manager 


Secretary 
MORTON BIGGER 
Assistant Secretary 


A. C. BIGGER 


President 














has been adopted today. Not only is 
a man who goes into the life insurance 
business taught to sell but he is taught 
to retain the business he has sold, and 
more than that he is taught to make the 
proceeds of the policies he sells meet 
the object of the policyholder. 


Outgrow Former Reputation 


“Within the memory of all of us we 
can think back to the time when the 
life insurance agent was in the same 
class and had about the same reputation 
as the lightning rod agent. His was 
not a profession or a business. It was 
known as the graveyard of the men who 
had failed in all kinds of business, and 
as a consequence of the employment of 
that character of agents the business un- 
fortunately got a reputation at times 
which it really did not deserve, and yet 
nothing more could be expected. We 
are very glad today that this condition 
has been changed, and we are prouder 
still that the life insurance companies 
themselves have made the change. 

“Many ages ago the medical profes- 
sion was without honor and without 
credit. Ifa person in that day wanted 
to refer to some person as the biggest 
liar in the world he compared him with 
the doctor. All of the medical prac- 
tice at that time was entirely upon 
theory. In contrast with that time con- 
sider the medical profession today. 
Think of the great medical schools that 
are teaching anatomy, teaching all they 
have learned about the human body, the 
causes and effects. And think of the 
many clinics that are held all over the 
country that are available to all the 
medical profession and giving them 
actual practice. So today the doctor is 
a practical man. Just a few days ago I 
heard one of the greatest men in the 
medical profession talk on “The Family 
Physician.” He stated that most all 
that the medical profession has of value 
on certain diseases and especially on 
epidemics and virulent diseases has come 
from the family physician in the little 
community or from the cross roads of 
this country. I was glad to hear that 
and I was glad to hear one other thing 
that he said and that was that the value 
of the medical profession is not alone 
in its theories, not in its great men, but 
in the family physician who not only 
practices medicine and treats the patient, 
but is the adviser of the family. And 
in this talk I recently heard by Dr. Bil- 
lings he emphasized this as the greatest 
value to the medical profession, and that 
the family physician who made of him- 
self not only a good doctor for the ills 
of life, but a good, honest adviser of 
families, made of himself a man that 
was of value to humanity. 


Life Man a Counselor 


“And doesn’t this give us about the 
correct vision we would like to have of 
a life insurance agent? We realize that 
the life insurance agent must do more 
than sell life insurance policies. We 
know that when a life insurance poli¢y 
is delivered the service of life insur- 
ance is just then beginning. In the 
first place our successful life insurance 
agent must be taught to fit the policy to 
the needs of the policyholder. That 
need is the object for which he buys life 
insurance. If this is true then that 
object is defeated if the agent does not 
know and follow the circumstances and 
conditions of this policyholder. Maybe 
in one year’s time or in ten years’ time 
his needs have changed; maybe the 
needs and requirements of those de- 
pendent upon him and those for whom 
he bought the insurance have changed; 
probably the beneficiary ought to be 
changed; likely the method of payment 
ought to be changed; and it is in that 
kind of counsel that the life insurance 
agent does his duty and does it credit- 
ably. The object is defeated if at the 
death of the policyholder the money 
does not go where he desired it to go. 
So it is important that the life insurance 
agent give counsel to the beneficiary 
and to the family. The life insurance 
agent should make himself an adviser 
upon all questions touching the estates 
of his policyholders. The question of 
taxes and the provision therefor is an 








important subject upon which he should 
be an adviser. The question of wills 
and the descent of property is another 
subject for the life insurance agent to 
give advice on, not as a lawyer, not to 
set himself up as a technical adviser 
and enter into the practice of law, but 
the broader vision, that of the personal 
adviser, or what should be done to meet 
a certain situation. The lawyer in his 
profession can tell them how to do it but 
the life insurance man can tell them 
what ought to be done. 


Should Create Confidence 


“It is to the life insurance man that 
his own policyholders and the members 
of his policyholder’s family should go 
for their advice. They should go to him 
instead of to their family physician. We 
talk about creating estates. If we cre- 
ate estates then it is our duty to see to 
it that those estates are preserved and 
that they go as intended, especially the 
life insurance estates that our agents 
create. Because in the selling of that 
policy our agent builds up a theory of 
how this estate is created to meet a cer- 
tain need and he has thereby convinced 
his prospect of the correctness of this 
theory when he secures his application. 
If that were the end of the life insur- 
ance agent’s duties then our business is 
not of a permanent character. But 
that is not the end and the life agent 
today must have a broader vision of 
the life insurance business. He must 
realize that the profession of the life 
insurance agent begins with the pros- 
pect but it may not end for many gener- 
ations. He must have a vision of the 
life insurance profession which enables 
him to build the foundation for his 
agency on very broad lines. That foun- 
dation must be broad enough and solid 
enough that it will carry a structure as 
strong as he wants to erect. He must 
not only see the prospect and those de- 
pendent upon him but he must see the 
last days of the prospect’s life and the 
lives of the children who are dependent 
upon him. He must realize that the 
prospects may have varied interests, and 
he must realize that if all his ships come 
home from sea his prosperity might 
defeat the purpose of his life insurance 
according to his original plans; or if 
just a part of his ships come home 
his needs might require more life in- 
surance; if none of his ships come 
home the life insurance that he has 
would be the protecting estate for those 
dependent upon him. The anchor which 
would hold good forever. 

The Company’s Duty 


“1 think the duty of the life insurance 
companies is to properly educate our 
agents when they enter the business and 
be sure to impress upon them that it is 
indefinitely better to build a life than to 
make a living. If we teach them the 
correct vision of the life insurance busi- 
ness then they will have the ambition 
to carry on that business as it really 
is. That ambition is worthy, it is what 
will make them go ahead and achieve 
success. It looks farther ahead than 
today or tomorrow. 

“Tf the life insurance agent has an 
ambition of this kind then his hope and 
his ambition will see all this and it will 
make his star of hope and ambition 
brighter than anything else in his life, 
and he will fix this star so far out in 
the horizon that there will be no ques- 
tion about his achievement.” 


Atlantic Life Employes Elect 


Officers of the Atlantic Life Employes 
Association, at the annual meeting of 
that organization last week, were elected 
for the ensuing year as follows: Wil- 
liam R. Gardner, president; Edward 
Cooper, vice-president; Miss Ruth A. 
Dean, secretary-treasurer. The follow- 
ing were named as councilmen: A. O. 
Smith, Ben Lackland, C. C. Farmer, 
Miss Ruth Dean, Miss Winifred Smith. 
Miss Nonie Smith, Mrs. Miriam Word 
Paschal, Mrs. Wortham Peatross. The 
meeting was featured by an informal 
address by Edmund Strudwick, Jr., vice- 
president of the company, who founded 
the organization. 
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FIGURING COST IN | 
SELECTING LIFE MEN. 





Interesting Discussion at the Meet- | 
ing of the Life Agency 
Officers 





DR. SIMMONS’ ADDRESS| 





H. E. 
H. J. Miller of the Metropolitan 
Also Speak 


Aldrich of the Equitable of Iowa, | 
J 





' 
| 
| 

One of the interesting discussions 
before the meeting of the Association of 
Life Agency Officers last week was | 
“Figuring Cost in Selecting Agents.” Dr. | 
E. G. Simmons, vice-president of the | 
Pan-American Life, led the discussion. | 
He said that after all there is not much | 
difference in figuring the cost of selling 
life insurance and the acquisition cost of 
selling goods. 

He believes that cost should be figured 





DR. E. G. SIMMONS 
Vice-President Pan-American Life 


out by agencies. He said when this is 
done, startling differences will be found 
In his own case he finds a range of 7 
percent in agencies. He said that some 
agencies have to be nursed. This costs 
money. He said that companies in 
studying agency experience should keep 
track of each one as to the persistency 
of business and the mortality record. 


Agents Not Overpaid 


Dr. Simmons took the position that | 
life insurance agents are not overpaid. 
In conversation with an officer of a 
company recently he said that this 
official had declared that steps must be 
taken to reduce the cost of securing 
business. Dr. Simmons said that too 
much publicity is being given to those 
particular men in the business who art 
wonderful producers and who no doubt 
are making good money, such as H. B. 
Rosen, Dr. C. E. Albright of the 
Northwestern Mutual, and others. They 
do not, however, represent the rank and 
tile. The average life insurance agent 
s not making too much money and is 
not overpaid. He said that today there 
is a great waste in the agency field and 
this should be reduced. Life insurance 


men do not make any more money in 
Proportion than men in other lines of 


business 

Dr. Simmons said that most general 
agents trv to cover too much territory 
He advised more intensive cultivation of 
territory. He said that a general agent 

















HOW COME? 


Oliver E. Yale of Portland, Oregon, has for several years 
been making a notable record as a personal producer. For 
some time he has thought of building an agency of his own. 
He recognized that his opportunity was presented when The 
Lincoln Life entered the state of Oregon a few weeks ago. 


Mr. Yale, in contemplat- 
ing his future as head of an 
agency, had made an exten- 
sive investigation of com- 
panies— and HE PICKED 
THE LINCOLN LIFE. 


“The earnest Lincoln Life 
Home Office service which 
backs its agencies to the limit 
was the deciding factor,’”’ says 
Yale who becomes Oregon 
State Manager for the Lincoln 


Life. 








OLIVER E. YALE 


. _ Having been a successful! 

field man, Yale knows that nothing counts for quite as much 
in agency building as thorough and prompt Home Office 
service. 


He will appoint and train agents in the confidence that 
the Lincoln Life Home ofhice will back to the limit all men 
who 





(CINK UP (wi Tue () LINCOLN) 


— 


The Lincoln National Life 
Insurance Company 


“Its Name Indicates Its Character” 
Lincoln Life Building 
Now More Than $225,000,000 in Force 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 
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Agents Wanted! 


For Attractive Contracts 


Write to 





J. C. Stribling J. M. Yoes, 
Presiden| Secretary 

















Recently 
THE FRANKLIN 


Life insurance Company 
of Springfield, Illinois, 
entered the state of 


INDIANA 


Life underwriters of Gen- 
eral Agency calibre are 
needed to develop several 

ttractive territories in 
that state. 


If you are capable and 
ambitious, let us know 
something about your 
qualifications. Contracts 
are made directly with 
the Company. 





THE FRANKLIN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
has a splendid tradition for “Aggressive Conservatism”, 
and a Co-operation par-excellence between the com- 


pany and its agency staff. More than $130,000,000.00 
of insurance in force. 


Write to the Home Office 
Springfield, Ill. 


should get out of a given territory what _HOLD ANNUAL MEETING 


it should actually produce. 


H. J. Miller Speaks 


H. J. Miller, third vice-president ot | FIELD MEN’S CLUB ELECTION 


| 
the Metropolitan Life, said that the | 
acquisition cost in life insurance is 
related to all the features of a life 
company’s work. He said the selection 
of a manager or general agent is of 
prime importance. Great waste can be 
reduced if proper managers are selected 
Then the manager should give equal At the annual meeting of the Liie 


careful attention to the selection of his 
“ y : Insurance Field Men’s Club of Chicago 


agents. He regards the initial work of | k 
selection of men as a big factor. Their last week, H. Ware Caldwell of the 


supervision and development should be New England Mutual was elected presi- 
given extra attention. He said that the|@¢mt to succeed John H. Stevens. 
Metropolitan now has 17,000 men in the There were two tickets placed before 
field. There is a big agency turnover the meeting, one presented by the nomi- 
every year in all companies and it nating committee and the other by a 
represents a terrific loss. group oi members, the nominating 

committee ticket being elected. The 
Has Revised Blank invitation presented by the Life Under- 
writers Association to amalgamate with 
that organization was presented to the 
meeting and informally discussed, but 
no action taken. The matter was de- 
ferred for the decision of the new ad- 
ministration. 

The officers and directors elected 
with Mr. Caldwell were as follows: 
Vice-president, Lewis Degen, Mutual 
Life of New York; secretary, M. D. 
Ceri, Equitable Life of New York; 
treasurer, Frank H. Hadley, State Mu- 
tual. Directors: E. D. Holmes, Mutual 
| Benefit; George Td Massachusetts 
Mutual; A. C. Biederman, Equitable 

Mr. Miller said that the more perma-| Life of New York; C. H. Hibbard, 
nent an agency force becomes the} Northwestern Mutual; J. W. Heistand, 
greater will be the morale. Constant| Union Central; Edwin Austrian, North- 
changes, men slipping out and others|/ western Mutual. 
coming in is reflected in the entire force. | 
He said that the way a general agent 
emplovs men, how he handles them, | Castle-Graham at Pittsburgh 
how he instructs them, etc., becomes 
an all important factor in the building J. H. 
of a successful force. He  o all 
new men require nursing and cultivation . - , 
up to a certain time. Personal contact | ‘tOr to the E, A. Woods agency of the 
and supervision should be given and the Equitable Life at Pittsburgh last week. 
more of it, the better. Mr. Miller said Mr. Graham and Mr. Woods were in- 
that the Metropolitan has decided that strumental in putting across the me- 
in all future contracts it will base com- chanics of the international convention 
pensation as far as possible on gain in | of life underwriters held at Toronto 
premiums and gain in premiums in force last August. Mr. Graham , spok« 
rather than on volume of production. Thursday before the National Person- 
He said that its chief motive will be to} "¢! Association which held its conven- 
keep business written on the _ books. tion there. W. J. Graham, second vice- 
Rewards will be given for persistency. president of the Equitable Life of New 
‘There will be extra compensation for York, also was a speaker at the per- 
good conservation records and agents sonnel convention. 
will be penalized for bad ones. He said 
that this plan will undoubtedly be used 


H. W. Caldwell Heads Chicago Organ- 
ization—No Action Taken on 
Amalgamation Proposal 





The Metropolitan has adopted a 
revised application blank for getting a 
line on agents jn order that it can 
secure more comprehensive information. 
He said that it is constantly making 
more restrictions as to the kind of men 
it employs. It has a bureau that gives 
attention and study to the applications 
of new men. He said that as a result of 
more care in the selection of managers 
and agents, it found that it had made 
a 20 percent saving in the last five 
years. 

Effect of Changes 





Castle-Graham of Toronto 
Can., secretary of the Canadian Life 
Underwriters Association, was a vis- 








later on in the industrial department. men. He believes in the promotion oi 

Mr. Miller said that during the war}, company’s own men if it has fit men 
tremendous. new business was WFteR. | to promote. This, he said, will bring 
It was a time of inflation in business | about better efficiency and will reduce 
and people bought life insurance in | the cost. . 


larger sums than they could keep up 
The high lapse ratio of the last few 
years has undoubtedly been due to the 
fact that this business was not written 
on a natural basis. 


4. G. Ramsay Speaks 


A. G. Ramsay of the Canada Life in 
speaking on the same subject said that 
agency managers lack courage in select- 
ing men. They take on those frequently 
who in their judgment may not make 

H. E. Aldrich of the Equitable of | good. Later they are eliminated. The 
Iowa, in talking on the same subject process has cost big money. He said 
said that any general agency should not/that the intuitive judgment that an 
stand still, but its ratio of expense| agency manager has in regard to a man 
should be reduced as time goes on. He] should not be minimized. He said that 
said that the principal expense in/a manager in selecting an agent should 
maintaining a general agency is the first} ask himself this question: What is 
year acquisition cost. The commissions | your opinion of this man, regardless of 
come a fixed quantity. The other| whether he meets the first tests required 
elements in the acquisition costs are|or not? Mr. Ramsay said that those 
variable and can in a_ degree be] selecting agents owe it to the men to 
controlled. He said that a company|tell them frankly they will not make 
in appointing a general agent should| good when in their opinion they are 
decide how much premiums can be! convinced that they will not. He said 
produced the first year and what/ that men should be eliminated from the 
increase can be made in subsequent| ranks before they lose their nerve se 
vears. Mr. Aldrich took the position] that they can engage in another occupa 
that a fixed high gross commission or|tion. As an agency executive he said 
a flat percentage per $1,000 does not] that he desires to get the actual opinion 
lead to a reduction in cost. He said! of his manager or general agent as to 
that the standard of agency costs} what he thinks of the real worth and 
should be revised downward. The | future of a man that he is thinking ot 
turnover is now too great. Mr. Aldrich] hiring. Mr. Ramsay, therefore, laid a 
believes that sub-agents should be! good deal of stress on what he terms 
trained for general agents. They should! secondary selection. He meant by that 
have special preparation for general| the elimination of the unfit after they 
agency work. He said a company! had been hired as soon as it became 
should work with its general agents to| apparent to the manager that these men 





H. E. Aldrich’s Views 











enable them to get the right kind of] would not succeed. 
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Banker Pays Tribute to 
Corporation Insurance 








LIONBERGER DAVIS, chair- 
J man of the board of the Security 
* National Bank of St. Louis, pays 
a notable tribute to husiness life insur- 
ance. He says: 

“The soundness and success of every 
corporation depends upon manage- 
ment. Management depends upon per- 
sons. No business is safe nor can any 
business be prosperous in the long run 
unless it is managed by competent 
persons who understand the business. 
[he death or disability of one or more 
men frequently deprives a company of 
its greatest asset. No well managed 
business would for a moment operate 
without adequate fire insurance on its 
physical properties; and yet many a 
corporation fails to insure its greatest 
asset—the hand and brain which guides 
and controls its very life. 

“I consider corporation insurance as 
essential a protection as fire insurance 
—perhaps, in some ways, more so; be- 
cause men must die and fires do not 
inevitably occur. I! also favor the 
carrying of group insurance, which 
benefits directly the dependents of 
those insured, and, indirectly, the com- 
pany by increasing the security and 
loyalty of its employees. 

“Incidentally, I think one of the 
greatest benefits of corporation insur- 
ance, as it is of all other kinds, is the 
clement of prevention. A physical ex- 
amination especially if repeated at reg- 
ular intervals, frequently discloses 
tendencies toward physical breakdown 
which can be arrested and an officer’s 
usefulness to his corporation preserved. 

“I unhesitatingly recommend _ this 
form of insurance and believe the 
premiums paid are a fundamental in- 
vestment which will add to the secur- 

of any corporation.” 


Would Organize Insurance “Ad” Men 


At the recent convention of the Direct 
Mail Advertising Association in Cincin- 
nati, A. H. Reddall, Equitable, N. Y., 
J. W. Longnecker of the Hartford Fire, 
Leon Soper of the Phoenix and J. C. 
Hawes of the Western & Southern 
Life, all from the publicity and edi- 
torial departments of these companies, 
outlined a plan for organizing the pub- 
licity and advertising men of the insur- 
ance companies of the country into a 
charter group of the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of the World. Special in- 
vitations are now being sent to the pub- 
licity representative of every insurance 
company of the country urging his at- 
tendance at the Atlantic City Conven- 
tion of the Advertising Clubs of the 
World next June. It is hoped there to 

t the new organization on its feet. 





New Teachers’ Pension Plan 


The Iowa State Teachers Association 
in convention in Des Moines, went « 

cord in favor of a new form of teach- 
ers’ pension whic. will be prese nted to 
he legislature this winter. Heretofore 
1e legislators have been unfavorable t 
the pension idea but this vear the con 
mittee in charge claims to have worked 
ut a new system It provides among 
other things for insurance on the life 
of the teachers to be paid in case he or 
she dies in active service and for dis 
ability benefits George B. Buck, a 
New York actuary, assisted in prepar- 
ing the bill and was in Des Moines to 
answer questions proposed to him by 
the teachers who listened to the reading 
of the committee report. 


( 


More Savings Banks Licensed 

The Lynn Five-Cent Savings bank 
and the Lynn Institution for Savings 
have been granted the privilege of 
vriting life insurance by the Massachu- 
setts insurance department, making six 
savings banks in the state now license®# 
to do life insurance business over the 
counter. 











WE WANT 


to establish a General Agency in St. Louis, 
Mo. We will offer a direct General Agents 
contract providing splendid first year com- 
missions, liberal renewals, and the necessary 
assistance and co-operation from the Home 
Office to assure success. 


THE RIGHT MAN 


for this position must have the ability to se- 
cure, teach, train agents, and write a good 
personal business. 


PAN-AMERICAN SERVICE INCLUDES: 


Pan-American Standard Accident Policies 
Pan-American Non-Cancellable Policies 
Pan-American Non-Cancellable Income Policies 
Pan-American Unexcelled Life Insurance Policies 


Pan-American Sub-Standard Policies, for Under 
Average Lives. 


Address: 


E. G. SIMMONS, Vice-President and General Manager 


PAN-AMERICAN 


Life Insurance Company 


NEW ORLEANS 
U.S. A. 
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Morcan G. Butketey, the veteran 
president of the Aetna Lire, who died a 
few days ago, was indeed the dean of life 
insurance presidents of this country. His 
continuous service was longer than that 
of any other man in presidential office. 
He served continuously as the chief ex- 
ecutive of the Aetna Lire for 43 years. 
That is a period of service that is seldom 
given to any man, 

Senator BuULKELEY was a natural leader. 
He had all the traits of leadership. He 
inherited from a virile ancestry what 
might be termed an executive capacity. 
His father, ErtpHatet ApAM BUuLKELEY, 
was the first president of the ConnectI- 
cut Mutua Lire and the first president 
of the Aetna Lire. The father was not 
only a general in insurance matters but 
he was a civic and political leader as well. 
The father was conspicuous in business 
and political life and showed an adminis- 
trative ability that was pronounced. The 
elder BuLKELEY served as judge, commis- 
sioner of the school funds, state senator 
and speaker of the house of repre- 
sentatives. 

It can be seen that Morcan G, BuLKELEY 
was fortunate in having this inheritance 
which he developed and improved. The 
younger BuLKELEy became even a greater 
factor than the father. 

Morcan G. BuLKELEY was essentially a 
creative builder of business. He had the 
business sagacity, sound judgment and the 
vision necessary for establishing and ex- 
panding great enterprises. 

When Morcan G. BuLKELEY became 
president of the Aetna Lire it was purely 
a life insurance company. Later, 


Morgan G. Bulkeley—A Creative Builder 





it | guished citizen. 


started to write accident insurance and 
then developed its casualty department. 
Later, the AgetNA Casuatty & Surety 
and the AutomosiLe of Hartford were or- 
ganized, thus giving three companies to 
this group which is one of the gigantic | 
insurance combinations of the country. 
The Aetna Lire had $25,000,000 assets 
when Mr. BuLkeLey became president. | 
At the time of his death the Aetna Lure, | 
the Aetna CASUALTY and the AUTOMOBILE | 
had assets of about $220,000,000, 

Morcan G, BuLKELEY was the president | 
of the Aetna companies not only in name | 
but in fact. He was the dominant force | 
in the organization. He gave close per- | 
sonal attention to the executive work of 
these companies. He was fortunate, too, 
in the selection of his lieutenants. The | 
Aetna companies all along the line have a 
forceful, successful, progressive set of | 
officers. 

In affairs of state Morcan G. BuLKELEY 
Was just as conspicuous as he was insur- | 
ance president. 





As mayor of his city, as | 
governor of Connecticut and as United 
States senator he showed the same | 
breadth of vision and sagacity that were 
always noted in his business life. 
Hartford and Connecticut owe Senator | 
BuLKELey much, The supreme court and | 
state library building was erected under 
his supervision. He acted as chairman of 
the commission which built the stone 
bridge across the Connecticut river at 
Hartford. He was a leader in many civic 
and philanthropic movements. In many 
ways Senator BuULKELEY can be said to 
have been Connecticut’s most distin- 





Should Be Independent Bureau 


Lire insurance men feel that a mistake 
was made in placing the Illinois state in- 
surance department as a subsidiary of the 
bureau of trade and commerce under the 
group system that adopted a few 
years ago. Frank O. Lowpen, who was 
then governor, endeavored to consolidate 


was 


and systematize a number of state depart- 
ments. It was felt that the extensive ar- 
ray of independent bureaus and commis- 
sions might be grouped thus bringing 
about greater uniformity, efficiency and 
economy. 

The insurance department is one of the 
largest bureaus of the state government. 


| 
| 





Its head supervises the affairs of large in- | 


terests. The insurance superintendent 
necessarily must give to his work careful 
thought and study. He comes in contact 
with his fellow insurance commissioners, 


His 


be 


insurance officials and the public. 


conclusions, it seems to us, should 


final. 


The state insurance department should | brought to the front by insurance men. 


lic. 


| other directors of state bureaus. 


not be minimized in the eyes of the pub- 
It is a most important bureau. The 
insurance superintendent should be the ac- 
tual head of the department and not sub- 
ordinate to any director of a state bureau. 
The insurance superintendent is embar- 
rassed and hampered in his work because 
of the subordinate position that he occu- 
pies. He has not that freedom and inde- 
pendence that should go with a depart- 
ment of this kind. There are many minor 
commissions and departments of the state 
government. It is well indeed that these 
are classified and grouped. The insur- 
ance department produces more revenue 
for the state than any other except one. 

The state insurance department, how- 
ever, in our opinion should stand out by 
itself, be recognized as one of the great 
departments of the state government and 
its head should be on a par with the 
We feel 


that this is an issue that might well be 
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The funeral of President Morgan G. 
Bulkeley of the Aetna Life was held at 
his home in Hartford Thursday of last 
week. Business and industry were 
suspended for about 15 minutes during 
the funeral services starting at 2:30 
o’clock. This was an impressive tribute 
to the distinguished citizen of Connecti- 
cut and Hartford. Flags throughout 
the city and on the state house were at 
hali-mast. The large crayon photo- 
graph of Mr. Bulkeley in the assembly 
hall of the Hartford Chamber of Com- 
merce was draped in respect to his 
memory. The honorary pallbearers 
were as follows: Governor Everett J. 
Dake, Senator Frank H. Brandegee, 
Mayor Richard J. Kinsella, Samuel G. 
Dunham, John O. Enders, former Chief 
Justice Samuel O. Prentice, Joel L. 
English, Charles E. Gilbert, Charles H. 
Remington, D. Newton Barney, Frank 
Bushnell, Dr. Edward K. Root, Meigs 
H. Whaples, Rev. Francis Goodwin, 
William H. Putnam, Clifton L. Sher- 
man, Alfred Spencer, Jr., Major John H. 
Thacher, James B. Moore, Colonel 
Louis R. Cheney, T. Belknap Beach, 
Samuel L. Stone. 

The active bearers were: Morgan B. 
Brainard, Newton C. Brainard, W. E. 
A. Bulkeley, John C. Bulkeley, Richard 
B. Bulkeley, J. H. Kelso Davis, Ralph 
E. Cutter and Mitchell S. Little. 

Harry L. Gordon, manager of the 
home office general agency of the Ohio 
National Life, is building a good agency 
for that company in its home city and 
has already developed a number of good 
Mr. Gordon, aiter returning from 


men. 
the war, in which he made a good 
record, was attracted to life insurance 


by the system of thrift which it offered 
and formed a partnership with Col. I. H. 
Dube. Some months ago he purchased 
Col. Dube’s interest and now has sole 
charge. Mr. Gordon is a son-in-law of 
Vice-President J. T. Hatfield of the 
Ohio National, who is one of the large 
stockholders of the company. 


E. E. Scott, auditor of the Equitable 
Life of New York at its head office, 


| died last week from heart failure fol- 


lowing an operation for appendicitis. 
He entered the service of the Equitable 
as a clerk in the Des Moines office in 
1891. He was appointed cashier a year 
later and was transferred to Pittsburgh 
as cashier in 1902. In 1907 he was taken 
to the home office as third assistant 
auditor, then was appointed assistant 
auditor and made auditor in 1916. 


Walter Z. Brown of Chicago, auditor 
of the Illinois Life, died suddenly from 
a stroke of apoplexy at his home in 
Hinsdale, Ill, Monday night. He was 
the oldest employe in the company in 
point of continuous service. He became 
identified with the Illinois Life in 1894 
and was one of the most faithful men 
at the home office. He was intensely 
interested in its success and had the 
absolute respect and confidence of the 
management. He was born in Cov- 
entry, Conn., Oct. 26, 1855. He came 
to Chicago in 1892 and became con- 
nected with Rockwood Brothers, whole- 
sale grocers. In addition to his posi- 
tion with the Illinois Life he was 
assistant secretary and treasurer of the 
of the Hamilton Club. 


Home Office Agency Manager Robert 
W. Fowler of the Lincoln Life at Fort 


Wayne led all of his agents in personal | 


production in October and is also in 
the front for November to date. His 
business for last month was HNXLY 
and for this month it is already FKLYZ 
while the nearest man to him _ is 
BLNXZ. Manager Fowler 
this method of listing progress on the 
blackboard in his office by saying that 
his office occupies the grade floor of 
his company’s building and the board 
is in a very conspicuous position. He 
says: “Our records are listed on the 





explains | 


plan sometimes used with price marks 
and every one of our men know how to 
read them but the public does not. This 
perhaps saves some of us some em- 
barrassment at times as the board can 
be plainly seen thro the plate glass win- 
dows in the front of the office.” Mr. 
Fowler is giving much attention to 
business insurance plans these days 
and confidently expects to attain a 
NLHNLX record by the end of this 
year. 


Arthur K. Brocklesby, one of the “old 
guard” of the Aetna Life, died at the 
age of 73 years on Nov. 6, only a few 
hours after the death of President Mor- 
gan G. Bulkeley. Mr. Brocklesby and 
President Bulkeley were c'ose friends, 
having been associated in the Aetna Life 
for many years. 

Owing to the fact that a Democratic 
governor has been elected in New York 
it will mean eventually that a person 
of that political persuasion will succeed 
Francis R. Stoddard, Jr., as insurance 
superintendent. Mr. Stoddard’s term 
will not expire, however, until July 1, 
1924. Under the law as amended a few 
years ago the tenure of office is three 
years beginning July 1. Jesse S. Phil- 
lips was reappointed July 1, 1921, by 
Governor Miller and resigned on Nov. 
1, last. Superintendent Stoddard was 
appointed to fill out the unexpired term. 


A. A. Drew of Chicago, general 
agent of the Mutual Benefit Life and 
former superintendent of agencies at 
the head office, is one of the youngest 
grandfathers in the business. At least 
he claims to be. He has two grandsons 
and last week he added a granddaughter 
to the list. These are all the children 
of A. S. Ingersoll, his assistant at 
Chicago. 

Mr. Drew received the news while in 
attendance at the meeting of the As- 
sociation of Life Agency Officers at 
the Drake Hotel on Armistice Day. 
When the booming of guns across the 
lake was heard later in the day, Mr. 
Drew was heard gravely assuring his 
friends that this was a welcome to his 
new little granddaughter. 


Maj. E. D. Redington is celebrating 
this week his 50th anniversary as an 
agent of the Provident Life & Trust at 
Chicago. He was the guest of the 
management at a luncheon. Major 
Redington is now 83 years old and is 
a Civil War veteran. His son, T. T. 
Redington, is one of the general agents 
of the company in Chicago. Major Red- 
ington is one of the oldest alumni of 
Dartmouth and is a great booster for 
that college. He graduated in 1861. 
Major Redington is still on the firing 
line and writes a larger business than 
he did in his earlier years. He is just 
getting a flying start. He is one of the 
most prominent members of the First 
Congregational Church of Evanston 
and has long been identified in a con- 
spicuous way with the activities of that 
suburb. 


W. E. Taylor, agency vice-president 
of the Equitable Life of New York, told 
a story about a policyholder of the 
Equitable who always dressed up in 
his “Sunday go-to-meeting clothes” 
every year when he went to the home 
office to pay his premium. He had a 
20-payment life policy. He never failed 
to make the visit on the proper day. 
When his policy became paid up he 
called as usual at the home office and 
said that he had not received a premium 
notice and he came down to find out 
what was the matter. The attendant 
got his name and address and then said, 
“Your premiums have ceased.” Quickly 
came the response from the excited 
policyholder, “Who ceased them? I gave 
no such orders.” Mr. Taylor was en- 
deavoring to illustrate the fact that fre- 
quently life insurance men speak in 
terms that the people do not understand. 
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MASSACHUSETTS LIFE 


STATISTICS ANALYZED | 


Commissioner Hobbs Gives Inter- 
esting Review of Companies’ 
Operations There 


GOOD GAINS LAST YEAR 


Only Decrease Was in Group—Analysis 
of Investments Shows Changing 
Trend—Effects of Legislation 


BOSTON, MASS., 
annual report of the 
department covering business of 
companies contains some _ interesting 
analyses of the business and data not 
heretofore prepared by Massachusetts 
commissioners. After noting that the 
Security Mutual Life of New York was 


Nov. 


the only life company admitted during | 


the year 1921, the commissioner com- 
ments on the new act relative to the 
contestability of life insurance policies. 
This chapter amends the incontestabil- 
ity clause required to be inserted in life 
insurance policies, so that the policy 
must be in force during the lifetime of 
the insured for a period of two years 
from its date of issue before it becomes 
incontestable. This law was enacted, 
he says, in consequence of certain de- 
cisions to the effect that where a person 
dies before the expiration of the two 
years the benefit of the incontestability 
clause can be reaped by doing nothing 
toward the adjustment of his estate until 
the expiration of the two years. 

Life insurance in 1921 registered not- 


able gains, although the rate of increase | portion of mortgage loans during the | 


14.—The | 
Massachusetts 
life | 


years. Exclusive of revivals and in- 
creases the companies reporting in Mas- 
sachusetts wrote 7,971,908 new policies 
aggregating $5,682,408,001 new insur- 
ance, divided as follows: 
| 416,578,772; weekly premium, 6,114,791, 
$1,157,508,939; group, $108,320,290; total, 
$5,682,408,001. 

This compares with 7,677,488 policies 
written in 1920 aggregating $6,737,874,- 
207. Terminations from all causes, in- 
cluding lapse and surrender, were 
5,608,459 policies amounting to $3,923,- 
476,405, divided as follows: Ordinary, 
| $2,349,006, 803; industrial, $842,198,114; 


| showed a falling off in the preceding 





| group, $732,271,488; total, $3,923,476,405. 
This compares with 3,947,147 policies 


terminated in 1920 aggregating $2,817,- 
| 248,718. 

| The amount of insurance in force in- 
| creased from $33,776,282,777 to $36,724,- 
| 509,765. The only class of business to 
show a decrease was group insurance, 
which naturally parallels industrial con- 
ditions. 


Data on Investments 


The investments of insurance com- 
panies have during the past year been 
the subject of rather unusual attention. 


A table is given showing the 
tion of the admitted assets of the com- 
panies doing business in Massachusetts 
for the years 1912 to 1921, inclusive. The 
significant points in this table are: 

1. The increase in admitted 
aggregating nearly $3,000,000,000. While 
this is affected by the change in the 
method of valuing bonds from the basis 
of market values to the basis of amor- 
| tized values, and by the adoption of an 
artificial standard of market values dur- 


|} ing the abnormal conditions produced 
by the war, which has not yet been 
|} brought down to real market values, 


| nevertheless, the greater part of this in- 

crease is real and substantial. 
| 2. The notable increase in bond in- 
| vestments during the period of 1914 to 
| 1919 especially during the years 1916-19. 
3. The relative decrease in the pro- 


Ordinary, $4,- | 


distribu- | 


assets | 


| the 


| 000,000 


same period and a notable inerease dur- 
ing the years 1920 and 1921. 

4. The decreasing relative import. 
ance of investments in real estate and 
stocks. 

Elements in Increase 

It appears that the main elements of 
increase 
follows: Bonds, $1,453,551,412; mort- 
gages, $977,954,543; policy loans, $351,- 
908,955. Of the approximately $3,000,- 
increase in admitted assets, 
about one-third is represented by invest- 
ments in mortgages, one-third in bonds 
of ~ United States and of states, coun- 
ties and municipalities, a little more than 
one- ninth in policy loans, and a little | 
less than two-ninths in railroad bonds, 
foreign bonds and other investments. 


“This, it is hardly necessary to say, is 
the resultant of conditions decidedly ab- | 
normal,” the commissioner adds. “How 


conditions have _ varied, 
and what a profound effect 


widely those 
how rapidly, 


| they have had upon the investment poli- 


companies may be seen by 
comparing the three years 
the two years 1920-21. In each of these 
periods the gain in admitted assets was 
about the same. In the first period the 
distribution of gains in admitted assets 
was, in round numbers, $10,000,000 in 
policy loans, $114,000,000 in mortgage 
loans, and $866,000,000 in bonds. In 
the second period the corresponding fig- 
ures were $181,000,000 in policy loans, 
$569,000,000 in mortgage loans, and 
$137,000,000 in bonds. 


cies of the 


Effect of Legisiation 


“Two lines of investment which have | 
heretofore been the objects of legislative 
restriction, namely, investments in real 
estate and in stocks, 
to have decreased in relative importance 
but in actual value. It remains to be 
seen whether recent legislation in New 
York will be copied 4 | other states and 
adopted so generally | »y the companies 
as to make investments in real estate 
for residential purposes a major item of 
their investments.” 

Commenting on the restrictions on in- 


appear not only | 


in admitted assets are as | 


1916-19 and | 


| 
I 
lt 


|: appointe d an 


vestments imposed by the Massachu- 
setts law, Commissioner Hobbs says 

“The result is that the Massachusetts 
companies hold a larger proportion of 
mortgage investments than the com- 
panies of other states. This situation 
is not without its advantages, but there 
is, of course, a danger point beyond 
| which the companies cannot invest in 
mortgages without prejudice to their 
ability to meet emergency calls for 
| ready money. Such calls may arise on 
account of epidemics producing abnor- 
| mal losses, or on account of financial 
stringency producing an abnormal de- 
mand for cash surrenders and policy 
loans. 

“Investment policies are normally 
dictated by the requirements of the com- 
panies and by general economic condi- 
the first having to do with the 
character of the investments desired, 
} the second with the amount of such in- 
vestments available and the terms upon 
which they can be secured, The first 
of these considerations can, and not in- 
frequently is, modified by legislation, 
but such legislation cannot ignore econ- 
om conditions, and unless carefully 

adapted to the needs of the companies 
may readily work an injury to the com- 
| panies or to the community or to both.” 


tions, 





Franklin Day’s New Post 


Franklin Day, who since November, 
1919, has been assistant secretary gen- 
|eral of the Equitable Life in Europe, 
has been appointed assistant secretary. 


be is a graduate of Williams College 
and attended Harvard law school until 
| the outbreak of the war when he was 
assistant to the American 
minister at Berne, Switzerland. Later 
he went to Berlin and Munich on a con- 
fidential mission for the American dele- 
gation at the peace conference le has 
been sahaiee! in liquidating the Equie 
table’s affairs in the various European 
countries. 
Western Mutual Life Association 


Angeles, Cal., has been admitted 
to OE 
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MORE THAN 


Deposited with the State of Indiana for the 
Sole Protection of Policyholders 
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CONSERVATIVE 





TWENTY-ONE MILLION DOLLARS IN SECURITIES 


The Growth of Oak—The Solidity of Granite 
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Eureka Life 


Insurance 


OF BALTIMORE, MD. 


Incorporated under the laws of 
Maryland, 1882 


We Issue 


Standard Ordinary and 
Industrial Policies 


J.C. MAGINNIS 
President 


J. BARRY MAHOOL 
Vice-President 
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Issues the best 
forms of policies 
of Life, Accident 
and Health Insur- 
ance. 
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Our Complete Protection 
Combination is the ideal form of 
insurance coverage 











A Penn Mutual Premium, less a Penn Mu- 
tual Dividend, purchasing a Mutual 
Pelicy, containing Penn Mutual values, 


the sum of all Benefits, is unsurpassed 
fer net lew cest and care of interest of 
members. = 


The Penn Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 


of Philadelphia 


On January 1, 1909, Rates Were Reduced 
and Valves Increased to Full 3% Reserve. 














ANALYZES PERSISTENCY 
RECORD OF BUSINESS 


Percy C. H. Papps Contributes 
Valuable Paper to Life 
Agency Officers 





MUTUAL BENEFIT FIGURES 





Applies Study of Company’s Experience 
—Points Out Part-Timers Are as 
Good As Full-Timers 





A valuable contribution on the sub- 
ject of persistency of life insurance 
business was given by Percy C. H. 
Papps, mathematician of the Mutual 
Benefit, in a paper presented before the 
meeting of the Life Agency Officers’ 
Association in Chicago last week. This, 
one of the most important and interest- 
ing subjects now before life officers, is 
treated briefly in general and then in 
detail on the basis of Mutual Benefit 
experience. The experience of this 
company, which leads all large com- 
panies in persistency, is of value. It 
furnishes a basis for study of the gen- 
eral problems. One point of special 
interest brought out by Mr. Papps is 
that covering the experience of full- 
time and part-time agents and brokers, 
showing that the full-timer produces 
business of no greater persistency than 
the others. Mr. Papps said, in part: 


Persistency vs. Policy Loans 


A certain amount of the new business 
which a company writes is required to 
offset business terminated. The balance 
results in an increase in the insurance 
in force. The ratio of the increase to 
the new business has, therefore, some 
significance. 

There is another ratio which is of in- 
terest, namely, the ratio of insurance 
ceased to insurance in force at the be- 
ginning of the year. 


Let us consider these two ratios to- | 


gether The first, namely, that of the 
increase to the new business, is a ratio 
which each company wishes to have as 
high as possible. The second, namely, 
the ceased to insurance in force, each 


company wishes to have as low as possi- | 


ble. If we divide the first ratio by the 
second, we have what I call the critical 
ratio. It is desirable to have the result- 
ing critical ratio as large as possible. 
There is a very general impression 
that policy loans are responsible for the 
termination of a good many policies. It 
stands to reason that a policy loan does 
increase the danger of the policy being 


terminated It might be expected that | 


the companies showing the largest pro- 
portion of their assets invested in pol- 
icy loans would show the highest per- 
centages of terminations. 

The following table contains the 40 
companies having over $100,000,000 of 
insurance in force showing the highest 
critical ratios: 


Table A 
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Company— 7 % % 

Mutual Ben.. 4.85 1284 17.65 
. W. Mut. 5.20 1104 14.45 
N. Eng. Mut 5.96 994 16.65 
Mass, Mut 6.57 987 15.43 
State Mut.. 6.24 866 14.12 
Phoenix Mut. 7.50 750 13.68 
Berkshire 6.85 717 16.51 
Equit., Ia.... 9.24 627 9.29 
Penn Mut. 7.28 619 17.23 
Union Cent.. 7.64 616 17.23 
J. Hancock.. 8.45 610 7.74 
Conn. Mut. 8.36 584 11.92 
enet., Ve. oss 8.41 576 14.59 
Prov. L. & T. 8.95 507 12.45 
N. York Life 2 9.17 504 15.70 
Bankers Life 49.42 10.17 486 3.24 
Prudential 46.82 10.48 447 6.89 
Pacific Mut.. 48.96 11.83 414 16.88 
Fidel. Mut... 45.28 11.16 406 18.34 
Equit., N. Y. 42.14 11.18 377 14.74 
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Company— % % % % 
Colum, Nat.. 41.50 11.81 351 15.78 
Mutual, N. Y. 33.35 9.72 343 13.15 
Home Life 33.43 9.97 335 16.91 
Metropol, 43.65 14.46 302 6.53 
Reliance 40.11 16.73 240 15.21 
Conn. Gen. .. 40.59 19.33 210 11.52 
ee 29.87 14.43 207 10.17 
Travelers 37.76 18.84 200 12.56 
Mo. State ... 37.69 20.83 181 16.28 
Lincoln Nat. 47.51 26.79 177 9.17 
Franklin -- 36.17 21.61 121 22.18 
Kansas City. 16.66 14.47 115 13.35 
State L., Ind. 16.88 15.08 112 22.81 
Internat 18.94 24.93 76 19.78 
Nat., U. S. A. 11.69 16.13 72 18.43 
es 14.91 23.90 62 9.87 
Amer, Cent.. 16.28 26.44 62 17.20 
Cent. Life, Ia. 11.07 19.11 58 11.64 
i Wee Seance SOO 27.10 52 13.19 
Jeffer. Std... 4.33 28.03 15 18.73 
In the foregoing table figures relating 
to industrial business are excluded. The 
companies are listed in the order of the 

critical ratio. 
Shows No Correlation 

Two formulae were used to ascertain 
if there was any correlation between the 


persistency of business and the percent- 


made by means of Spearman’s formula 
| Showing practically no evidence of cor- 
| relation, and the other by that of Karl 
Pearson. One possible explanation of 
the lack of any correlation is that pol- 
icyholders who are in need of funds will 
surrender their policies for cash if they 
|} do not value their insurance, while 
those who borrow are the ones who will 
keep their policies in force if at all 
possible. 


| Mutual Benefit Business 


The introduction of a system of 
punched cards some years ago has made 





|} ceasing at 


at the end of each year. These are 

shown in Table C which follows: 
Table C 

Percentages of Business Issued in Force 


at End of Years Stated 
Issues of: 


Yrs.1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 
1 91.03 92.21 90.47 91.62 92.67 90.20 
2 87.19 88.60 86.49 87.81 87.58 .... 
3 84.17 85.47 83.40 84.03 .... 

4 80.53 81.89 79.68 .... 
5 77.93 78.69 . 
6 75.95 .... 


The figures in the above table have 
not been graduated in any way and they 
show a rather remarkable censistency 
from year to year. 


Group Persistency 


We may now turn to a study of the 
rates of persistency for each of the three 
groups of agencies. Space does not per- 
mit giving the figures for each year of 
issue. By grouping the total amount 
each duration and dividing 
such total by the amount of business 
issued which contributed to such cessa- 
tions, the rate of voluntary and involun- 
tary cessations was ascertained for each 
group of agencies. Table D shows for 
each of the three groups of agencies 
the percentage of business voluntarily 


land involuntarily ceasing to the end of 


age of policy loans. The first test was | 


it possible to study the recent business | 


of the Mutual Benefit and to ascertain 
what may be called the rates of volun- 
tary and involuntary cessations. We are 
concerned at the present time with the 
rate of voluntary cessation. This in- 
cludes policies terminated by lapse and 
surrender as well as policies under 
which the insurance has been extended. 
Involuntary cover termina- 
tions by death, maturity of endowment 
policies and expiry of five year term 
policies The experience covers the is- 
sues of the years 1915 to 1920, inclusive, 
and the policies are traced to their anni- 
versaries in the year 1921. 


cessations 


The present study was undertaken not | 


so much for the purpose of discovering 
the rate of voluntary cessation as to 
compare the persistency of the business 
in the company’s several agencies and 
in different parts of the country. The 
business of 66 general agencies entered 
into the investigation, and the agencies 
were divided into three groups. The 
first group contained the 22 agencies 
showing the smallest percentage, and 
the third group the 22 agencies showing 
the largest percentage of voluntary ces- 
sations to total issues 

We may study first the figures for the 
whole company and those for the three 
gxroups of agencies later. It is of inter- 
est to compare the figures for the differ- 
}ent years of issue. 


Terminations by Year 


| Table B shows the total percentage of 
| business terminated voluntarily and in- 
| voluntarily to the end of each of the 
| years from one to six for each year of 
issue. The table is as follows: 


Table B 


Accumulated Percentages of Business 
Issued Which Ceased to End 
of Years Stated 


1915 1916 1917 
Yrs. Vol. Invol. Vol. Invol. Vol. Invol. 
1 8.73 25 7.55 24 9.15 38 
2 12.20 61 10.80 -60 12.26 1.25 
3 14.79 1.04 13.07 1.46 14.92 1.68 
4 17.57 1.90 16.20 1.91 18.21 2.12 
5 19.01 3.06 18.29 3.02 ° . 
6 20.61 3.44 anes wae 
Issues of: 
1918 1919 920 
Yrs. Vol. Invol. Vol. Invol. Vol. Invol. 


7.64 .73 6.99 .34 9.63 17 
2 11.08 1.11 11.82 .60 e080 eee 
3 14.41 1.56 ae sa 
By combining the percentages of vol- 
untary and involuntary cessations shown 
in Table B and taking the complements 
we arrived directly at the percentages of 
persistency, namely, that percentage of 
the business issued remaining in force 





each year, such percentage including all 
cessations up to that point. The per- 
centages for the total of all agencies 
are also given. There are very consid- 
erable differences in the several groups 
and the table shows conclusively that 
other factors besides company enter into 
the question of the persistency of busi- 
Table D is as follows: 


Table D 
Percentages of Business Issued Which 
Ceased to End of Years Stated 
First Second Third 
Group of Group of Group of 
Agencies Agencies Agencies 


ness. 


Yrs. Vol. Invol. Voi. Invol. Vol. Invol. 
1 5.97 28 8.70 40 = 11.89 33 
2 8.81 68 12.98 81 16.57 85 
3 11.2 1.11 15.86 1.36 19.64 1.59 
4 14.03 1.62 19.37 1.97 22.67 2.17 
6 15.85 2.72 21.13 3.03 24.48 3.44 
6 17.23 3.13 2.91 3.3 26.24 3.86 


Table E has been compiled by combin- 
ing the voluntary and involuntary ces- 
sations shown in Table D. This shows 
the percentages of persistency in each 
of the three groups and for the company 
as a whole, as follows: 


Table E 


Percentages of Business Issued in Force 
at End of Years Stated 






uz 

Years S - 

x to oe 

< Re 
1 7 91.34 
2 9 87.13 
3 } 83.87 
4 80.21 
5 77.29 
6 69.90 75.30 





Value of Renewal Equities 


Casual reference has been made to the 
problem of ascertaining the commuted 
value of an agent’s renewal equities. In 
this connection it is interesting to study 
the changes that take place in the per- 
sistency rate in different calendar years. 
Inasmuch as the value of renewal equi- 
ties is affected by involuntary as well as 
voluntary cessations, we are chiefly con- 


| cerned with the effect of any one calen- 


dar year upon the persistency rate 
rather than upon the rate of voluntary 
cessations. It is interesting to notice 
that while there are variations in the 
persistency rates shown in Table F, 
these variations are not of sufficient mo- 


|} ment to have very much effect on the 
| commuted value of renewal commissions, 
| provided a certain margin of safety is 





preserved in the computations. Appar- 
ently the heavy death losses due to the 
epidemic resulted in a better appreci- 
ation of the value of insurance, so that 
there was a decrease in the voluntary 
cessations sufficient to offset the increase 
in the involuntary due to death claims. 
The financial disturbance which was felt 
in the year 1920 is reflected in the lower 
persistency rates resulting from the ad- 
dition of the experience of the year 1920. 
Table F is as follows: 


Table F 


Percentages of Business Issued in Force 
at End of Years Stated 


Experience of Years 


Years 1915 1915-16 1915-17 
DB ccccocvevee 91.03 91.69 91.22 
BD cesecocsese eee 87.85 7.51 
B ceccccccces vee 84.49 
@ cevececesss oe 
BS wccccccccee 
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Experience of Years 


Years 1915-18 1915-19 1915-20 
rere 91.33 91.74 91.34 
D. éudewewense 87.52 87.93 87.13 
D susatennees 84.43 84.84 83.87 
7 stseagens 80.79 81.23 80.21 
Dawe aha e oie ne 78.63 77.29 
DP decetacduen ape 75.30 


Geographic Influence 


The next subject for investigation is 
the persistency of business in different 
parts of the country. The company’s 
general agencies were divided into seven 
groups. The percentages of voluntarily 
and involuntarily ceased to paid for 
business for each of the seven divisions 
are shown as follows: 


Table G 
Percentage of Cessa- 





tions to Paid-for 


Divisions Vol. Invol. | 
New England 12.10 1.36 | 
Middle Atlantic 12.60 1.39 
North Central ...... 14.21 1.39 | 
PUG saccccesssece 15.20 1.47 
South Atlantic ..... 17.12 1.62 
South Central ...... 18.37 2.03 
Mountain .......... 18.37 1.61 

It is rather remarkable that the per- 
centage of business involuntarily ceas- 


ing, which with the exception of expired 
five year term policies is confined ex- 
clusively to death claims for the first | 
six years, should follow so closely the} 
order of the divisions listed by the per- 
centage of voluntary cessations. The 
question naturally arises, however, as 
to whether, other things being equal, we 
may expect the business which is most 
persistent to show the lowest rate of 
mortality. 


Influence of Part-Timers 


If it were possible to do so, it would 
be very interesting to examine the per- 
sistency of business according to the 
character of the agents by whom such 
business was written The necessary 
information was not readily available 
for all the years covered in the investi- 
gation, but for the years 1920 and 1921 
it was possible to distribute the business 
for each agency into that written by full 
time agents, by part time men and by 
brokers. There has been much discus- 
sion as to the relative value of business 
written by full time and part time men. 
The consensus of opinion would prob- 
ably be that business written by full 
time agents would be more persistent 
than that written by part time men and 
brokers If such is the case, we would 
expect to find that those agencies pro- 
ducing the largest proportion of business 
through full time men would show the 
highest percentage of persistency. 

Table H shows for each group of 
agencies the proportion of business writ- 
ten by each of the three classes of men, 


Table H 


Percentage of Full Time Agents’, Part 
Time Agents’ and Brokers’ Produc- 
tion to Total Production for 
1920-21 by Groups 

Full Time Part Time 
Groups Agents Agents Brokers 
Were «caves 72.62 21.41 5.98 
Second 83.35 14.02 » 63 
el irr 67.66 31.25 1.09 
Totals 75.21 21.05 3.75 


In each of the geographic groups busi- 
ness written by each of the three classes 


of men has been ascertained This is 
shown in Table I. 

Table I 
Percentage of Full Time Agents’, Part 


Time Agents’ and Brokers’ Produc- 
tion to Total Production for 
1920-21 by Geographic 
Divisions 

Full Time Part Time 








Divisions Agents Agents Brokers 
New Eng.. 68.28 25.58 6.14 
Mid. Atlan. 73.86 21.05 5.08 
North Cent D 12.81 3.83 
Pacific . See 26.47 7 
S. Atlantic. 61.98 37.70 2 
South Cent 70.84 27.53 4 





Full-Timer No Better 


So far as the above investigation goes, 
it is very apparent that business written 
by full time men will not necessarily be 
more persistent than that written by 
part time men. It might be thought that 
business written by brokers, who have 
little knowledge of the business in many 
instances would show a decidedly poor) 
rate of persistency. There is no indica- 
tion of this in the foregoing figures. It} 
may be true that when business comes | 
through brokers, and perhaps to some | 
extent through part time men, the need | 
therefore is recognized by the policy- 
holder. On the other hand, well-trained | 
full time men by their skill in salesman- | 
ship may overpersuade a prospect into 
taking insurance, or in undertaking to 
carry more than he can afford, with the | 


result that cessations are correspond- | 
i 


ingly increased. It is certainly reason- 
able to suppose that the man who 
calmly and deliberately, without excess- 
ive persuasion on the part of an agent, 
realizes the necessity for carrying life 
insurance is more likely to continue his 
policy in force than the man who has 
been unduly influenced by the eloquence 
of an agent. It is not likely that the 
inclusion of some surplus business from 
agents of other companies with broker- 
age business has had much effect on 
the persistency. 

We have demonstrated that so far as 
one company is concerned the character 
of the business written by part time men 
is contrary to general impression. Your 
association is to be congratulated upon 
the recent move which makes possible 
cooperation amongst the companies in 
the study of problems relating to agency 
management, Through your research 
bureau it will doubtless be possible to 
undertake on a fairly large scale work 
similar to the small investigation which 
has revealed the actual experience of the 
Mutual Benefit contained in this paper. 

It is well known that there are two 
courses which have been followed in 





working for the persistency of business 
In some companies the principal efforts 
have been directed towards the writing 
of business which will prove to be per- 
sistent; in other companies, towards the 
reinstatement of business which has 
lapsed. So far as the latter course is 
concerned, it will be sufficient to say 
that the Mutual Benefit a few years ago 
experimented, with the hearty coopera- 
tion of four of its larger general agen- 
cies, in reinstatement work. We were 
forced to the conclusion that by the time 
our general agencies were through with 
a case there was very little chance of 
the home office being able to do any- 
thing with it. We did find that in some 
cases a general agency did not have the 
correct address of the policyholder. 
From the inspection reports and appli- 


cation papers in the home office we 
could in many instances ascertain the 
whereabouts of a policyholder. The ex- 
periment in reinstatement work was 


abandoned, but the general agents do 
make use of the home office in endeav- 
oring to locate lost policyholders 

It is believed that by the preparation 
and publication of records relating to 
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the work of the individual agents the 
Standing of almost any general agency 
may be materially improved. The de- 
gree of persistency of the business de- 
pends very largely upon the soliciting 
agent. Home office efforts can stimulate 
the general agent. His cooperation is 
required in order that the local agents 
may be properly educated 


Voshell Campaign Head 


Jonathan K. Voshell of Baltimore, 
manager of the Metropolitan Life, 
acted as general chairman of the citi- 
zens committee that put on a campaign 
of education for better public schools. 
He was appointed by the mayor. This 
project involved the loan of $15,000,000. 
It had to be approved at the election 
last week. The vote was overwhelm- 
ing. It carried 6 to 1. Mr. Voshell is 
given great credit for the work that 
was accomplished in creating favorable 
public sentiment. 








Job's Turkey « The Church Mouse 








authentic 


Turkey 


HE ONLY 
respecting Job's 


Mouse are the proverbs: 


attenuated. 


his fellows. 


outward possessions were lost. 


tell it. 


for soon he lost that also. 


And then came the run-in 


your fault, Job. 


have you done?” 


have been poor pickin’. 


records we 


Poor as Job’s Turkey”, and 
Poor as a Church Mouse.’ 

It may therefore be safely assumed that Job 
had a turkey, and that a mouse dwelt in a church, 


and that both turkey and mouse were very much 


Job was righteous; he was rich; he had a large 
family; he sat as chief and dwelt as king among 
But when troubles came, they came 
“not single spies, but in battalions.” 
The Sabeans, the 
Chaldeans, “the fire of God,” and the “great wind 
from the wilderness” made a clean sweep, and the 
bearers of bad news trod upon each other's heels to 
Job still had his health, but not for long, 
It is not profanity to 
say, “Hell was let loose upon him,” for that is what 
the record says, only in more polite language. 
with his 
righteous friends—men who professed to know 
the will of God and who said in short,—‘“It’s all 


Come now, own up, what evil 


When there were 7,000 sheep, 3,000 camels, 500 
yoke of oxen and 500 she-asses upon Job's estate, 
the turkeys fared well, but when these were all 
gone, and with them all Job’s servants except the 
four who escaped to tell the bad news, it must 
Poor Turk! 


scratch for a living—and he got thinner and 


and the Church 


have thinner until it 


plain case? 


refreshments” were served always left a few frag- 


In a day all to eat him 


to eat! 


four self- 


manent loss of health will not mean total loss of 


mies are in sight. 


He had to those enemies. 


came to be a proverb—‘Poor 
as Job’s Turkey.” 
Job’s Turkey was poor because he 
didn’t get enough to eat! 

It was the same with the Church Mouse. He 
was eminently respectable and liked to live in 
quiet surroundings. 


meetings of the 


ments which, with judicious hoarding and self- 
denial, kept the mouse alive. 
that any self-respecting cat would have disdained 


poor because he didn’t get enough 


Job’s Turkey and the Church Mouse were poor 
because they didn’t get enough to eat; some people 
don’t get enough to eat because they are poor! 

A man who is as rich as Job was can now ar- 
range his affairs in such a way that the Sabeans, 
the Chaldeans, “the fire of God,” and the “great 
wind from the wilderness” cannot make him poor; 
and when he loses his health permanently, he will 
have better comforters than Job had. 

The man who has only his hands to work with 


can so protect himself and his family that per- 


income, nor loss of life mean that his wife will be 
“poor as a church mouse.” 


But he must get this protection before his ene- 


Many agents of the New York Life Insurance 
Company have warned you of the approach of 
Send for one to-day and learn 
how to defeat them. 


Why make a mystery of a 


The church sociables and the 


various societies when “light 


But he was so poor 











New York Life Insurance Company, 346 Broadway;'N. Y. 


DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 
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ONALD F. CAMPBELL 
CONSULTING 
ACTUARY 
43 S. Dearborn St. 
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CHICAGO, ILL. 














A. GLOVER & CO. 


e Consulting Actuaries 
e Insurance Accountants 
Statisticians 


29 South La Salle Street., Chicago 
Successors to Marcus Gunn, 
Consuling Actuar , 


_—— J. HAIGHT 
CONSULTING 
ACTUARY 
816-813 Hume-Mansur Bldg. 
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Hubbell Bldg. DES MOINES, IOWA 














ULIAN C. HARVEY 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


Chemica! Building ST. LOUIS, MO. 








COUNSELOR AT LAW 

CONSULTING ACTUARY 
Premiums, Reserves, Surrender Val- 
wes, etc., Calculated. A ay and 
Examinations Made. Policies and all 
Late Insurance LL Prepared. 
The Law of Insurance a Specialty. 
Colcord Bldg. OKLAHOMA CITY 


7 J. McCOMB 








H. NITCHIE 
ACTUARY 


1528 Association Bidg. 19S. La SalleS t. 
Telephone State #92 CHICAGO 








soanic S. WITHINGTON 


INSULTING ACTUARY 
402-404 Kraft Building 
Tel. Walnat 3761 DES MOINES, IOWA 








OHN E. HIGDON) Actesries & Examiners 
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@ We write only one 
Agency contract 
for all agents. It 
is described in a 
little booklet 
which you may 


have for the 
asking. 











MR. AGENT! 
Do you care for QUALITY, 
not SIZE? Age, Sound Ex- 
perience, Low Cost, a Splendid 
Record for 70 years? 


Then why not take a General 
Agency in its HOME STATE for 


THE ST. LOUIS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


OUR AGENTS AND POLICY HOLDERS 
STICK! WRITE THE HOME OFFICE 




















LIFE AGENCY CHANGES 

















JOINT APPOINTMENTS MADE 





Great Northern Life and Central Busi- 
ness Men’s Announce Several New 
Agency Connections 





The Central Business Men’s of Chi- 
cago and the Great Northern Life, both 
under the same management, announce 
that W. A. Gillis, general agent for both 
companies in Minnesota, has been made 
a home office employe as manager for 
Minnesota with headquarters in Minne- 
apolis. 

L. S. Rothschild, district manager 
for the Central Business Men’s at In- 
dianapolis, has been made state agent 
for the two companies in Colorado 
with headquarters at Denver. 

A. H. Wieder, who has been a life 
insurance man at Paris, Ill., has been 
appointed general agent of the two 
companies for 15 counties in eastern 
Illinois and western Indiana. 

Samuel F. Lechner has been ap- 
pointed general agent for the Great 
Northern Life in Texas with headquart- 
ers at Dallas. 





Lyman E. Malone 


Lyman E. Malone, sub-agent at the 
Atlantic City, N. J., office of the 
Fidelity Mutual Life, has been pro- 
moted to manager of the company’s 
Wilkes-Barre territory, comprising sev- 
eral counties in the coal region of north- 
eastern Pennsylvania. Mr. Malone began 
his life insurance career with the Fidel- 
ity Mutual at Topeka, Kans., where he 
had been a court stenographer. During 
the war he was an army stenographer 
overseas. He has shown unusual ability 
in salesmanship and is expected to inject 
new life into his territory, which is said 
to be recovering rapidly from the effects 
of the nation-wide coal strike a few 
months ago. 


J. D. Hamaker 


J. D. Hamaker has been named field 
superintendent for Southern Illinois by 
the International Life of St. Louis. 





M. L. Deaton 


M. L. Deaton, veteran insurance 
agent of Iowa City, Ia. has been ap- 
pointed manager for the southeastern 
Iowa district of the Aetna Life. His 
territory will embrace 10 counties. 


Lloyd Christy and S. B. Bradner 


In connection with plans for exten- 
sion of the field organization of the 
Great Republic Life, W. H. Savage, 
vice-president and agency director, re- 
cently visited Arizona and conc'uded 
agency arrangements in Phoenix and 
Tucson. In Phoenix, Lloyd Christy 
will represent the company as general 
agent in that city. Mr. Christy is en- 
gaged in banking and also has q gen- 
eral insurance business that has been 
established for some time and which is 
being successfully operated. The Tuc- 
son general agency of the company will 
be in charge of Sam B. Bradner, who 
is also a banker and prominently identi- 
fied with the financial and commercial 
circles of that city. 





Stephens & Vaden 


The Guardian Life announces the ap- 
pointment of Ennolds A. Stephens and 
Herbert W. Vaden as general agents 
for Virginia with headquarters at Rich- 
mond, the style of the firm being Steph- 
ens & Vaden. Since the first of the 
year, Mr. Stephens has been general 
agent for the company for northern Vir- 
ginia. In this period he succeeded in 
doubling the production over the same 
period of last year. Mr. Vaden goes to 


the Guardian from the Pacific Mutual, 
having been district manager at New- 





port News for several years for that 
company. In the last 12 months he paid 
$263,000 personal business. 





R. Leon Reams 


R. Leon Reams has become associ- 
ated with Basil I. Chapman, general 
agent at Richmond, Va., for the Mary- 
land Life, the style of the general agency 
being now Chapman & Reamg Mr. 
Reams is a Richmond man and is a 
graduate of Alexander Hamilton Insti- 
tute. 





H. W. Barr 


H. W. Barr has been appeinted gen- 
eral agent of the Equitable Life of 
Iowa in Minneapolis. He has been 
four years with the Connecticut Gen- 
eral. Before entering life insurance 
work he was head of the commercial 
department of the West Minneapolis 
High School. 


Life Agency Notes 


Frank J. Callanan, general agent of 
the United Life & Accident at Pittsburgh, 
has joined the Missouri State Life organ- 
ization there. 


Charles T. Scurry, a well known in- 
surance man in the Pacific Northwest, 
has joined the Seattle branch of the 
Missouri State Life. 


Everard B. Meade, formerly district 
manager at Richmond for the Massachu- 
setts Mutual, is now with the forces of 
the Prudential in that city under Vir- 
ginia Manager Thomas P. Reynolds. 


R. F. Dusenbuerry has been appointed 
field assistant in the V. C. Curtis agency 
of the Equitable Life of New York in 
Chicago. He will make his headquarters 
in Aurora, Ill. 

J. E. Broussard, a well known insur- 
ance man, has joined the Fidelity Mutual 
Life agency force in west Tennessee 
saeee Homer L. Higgs, manager in Mem- 
phis. 


Arnold O. Mohr, formerly one of the 
supervisors of the Eliason agency of the 
Minnesota Mutual Life, has recently ac- 
cepted a position as supervisor in the 
big Weems-Albritton agency of the 
Minnesota Mutual at Dallas. 

E. S. Schloff, formerly assistant man- 
ager of the Equitable Life of New York 
at Oakland, Cal., has moved to Chicago 
and has been appointed an agency man- 
ager with headquarters in the Gas build- 
ing. 

The Chippewa county, Wisconsin, terri- 
tory of the New York Life, formerly con- 
ducted by Leo Nunke, has been taken 
over by Frank Hanzlik. This territory 
includes Chippewa county proper and 
the adjacent vicinity. 


J. R. Shanks, former cashier of the 
Farmers & Merchants National Bank of 
Somerset county, has given up banking 
to become superintendent of agents in 
western Pennsylvania for the Harry T. 
purer agency of the National Life, 

John B. Wathen, Jr., who for the last 
two years has been associated with Dis- 
trict Manager Thomas E. Garrell of the 
Guardian Life at Washington, D. C., has 
been promoted to fill the vacancy caused 
hv the latter’s resignation. Mr. Garrell 
will continue to represent the company 
as agent. 


Life Notes 


John E. Gibney, employed for several 
years in the group department of the 
Aetna Life, and a well known singer in 
Hartford, died last week, following a 
long illness. 

Frank C. Pierson, manager of the or- 
dinary department of the Prudential at 
Pittsburgh, is in Hot Springs, Va., on 
his vacation. He will be away two 
weeks. 

The Guaranty Life of Davenport has 
opened a new agency at Spencer, Ia. Lee 
J. Dougherty, secretary and manager, 
was present at a dinner to inaugurate 
the new office. 

In the October bulletin of the Minne- 
sota insurance department, showing the 
companies licensed since the middle of 
the year, are four life companies, the 
Southland Life of Dallas, National Re- 
serve Life of Topeka, Omaha Life and 
Volunteer State Life of Chattanooga. 

Vinton E. McVicker, advertising man- 
ager for the Connecticut Mutual Life, has 
been selected to teach news writing and 
advertising at the night school df the 
High School of Commerce. He is a 
former Columbus, O., newspaper man. 





NATIONAL ASSOCIATION DAY 





Jan. 15 Has Been Designated by the 
Life Underwriters Association to 
Boom the Membership 





NEW YORK, Nov. 14.—‘“National 
Association Day” has been set for Jan. 
15 by the National Association of Life 
Underwriters. It is urged that on or 
before that date “each member of every 
local association will endeavor to secure 
the application of at least one new 
member.” Because of the great turn- 
over in the field, “where it is estimated 
60,000 agents drop out of the ranks 
annually” the National organization is 
impelled to make a persistent campaign 
for additional members. While this is 
not to be the paramount consideration 
for the new year, considerable atten- 
tion will be devoted to it, President 
Eliason and his official associates ap- 
preciating the vital necessity of gaining 
an infusion of new blood into the or- 
ganization. During the past two years 
the membership in the National As- 
sociation fell off 4,324. It is intended 
that this defection be not only made 
good during the next 12 months, but 
that a substantial net gain be secured. 


Shoup Wins Point in Libel Case 


Governor Shoup of Colorado won an- 
other point in his $300,000 libel suit 
against Jesse M. Wheelock, general 
agent at Denver of the Northwestern 
Mutual Life, and other prominent lite 
insurance men there. The court over- 
ruled all demurrers filed by defendants 
who were given 30 days to file answers. 

Governor Shoup’s libel suit grew out 
of charges made following the gover- 
nor’s discharge of Earl Wilson as in- 
surance commissioner. Statements and 
published innuendos to the effect that 
the governor had been guilty of mal- 
feasance in office formed the basis for 
the suit. 





Change in Name Approved 


The Kansas insurance department has 
approved the action of the Preferred 
Life of Topeka in changing its name to 
the Victory Life. The change was au- 
thorized by the directors some time ago 
but the certificate has just been issued 
by the department. The company is 
one of the Miller group. Its name was 
so similar to the Preferred Risk Fire 
Insurance Company that considerable 
confusion and some delays were occa- 
sioned by the similarity and it was de- 
cided to change the name. 


Carnegie Class Dinner 


The Carnegie Tech Insurance Sales- 
manship class held its mid-course din- 
ner and dance in Pittsburgh Friday 
night. C. J. Rockwell, Dr. E. K. 
Strong and Dr. W. V. Bingham, in- 
structors, spoke on various problems 
confronting the insurance salesmen. 
Clifford Thorne was toastmaster. Ber- 
ris Tindall won the prize awarded to 
the student presenting the best argu- 
ment against sales objections. 





Frank D. Hill has been appointed as- 
sistant treasurer of the Life Insurance 
Company of Virginia. Hie entered the 
service of the company as a clerk, March 
17, 1903. In 1907 he was transferred to 
the treasurer's department, where he has 
served as chief clerk. 


o-natagencd LEAD SERVICE 


rings the agent into contact with inter- 
= buyers of life insurance. Last year 
we distributed 47,604 direct leads—all in- 
terested prospects who had eoqussted 
information. In 1921 aa service, and 
Fidelity’s ones contracts, 
brought us within me a the unparal- 
leled new business result of 1920. 

Fidelity operates in 40 states. Full level 
net premium reserve basis. Insurance in 
force over $223,000,000. Faithfully serving 
insurers since | 

a few agency openings for the right 


"FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
SURANCE COMPANY, 
ELPHIA 


PHILAD 
Walter LeMar Talbet, President 
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Celebrate 28 Years of Service 


In celebration of his 28th year of con- 
tinuous service with the Metropolitan 
Life and his llth anniversary as man- 
ager of the company’s South Philadel- 
phia district, Hermann Rosenberger 
tendered a dinner to his staff and their 
wives last Thursday evening in Phila- 
delphia. When asked how he happened 
to enter the insurance field, Mr. Rosen- 
berger said he came to this country as 
a poor immigrant and needed a job, so 
he went to the Metropolitan. His office 
is running well ahead of its 1922 allot- 
ment. 


Named State Supervisor 


B. Fletcher of on, S. C.. has 
been appointed or supervisor of 
industrial men for t Southern Life & 
Trust of Greensboro, N. C., to cover the 








state of South Carolina Mr. Fletcher | 


will devote his time to building up the 
ordinary business among the company's 
industrial men 


Prudential News 


Agent Joshua Eisenstadt of the Brook- 
lyn No. 11 district, of the Prudential, is 
climbing towards the $100,000 mark in 
ordinary and also has a very nice indus- 
trial record. Agent Paul D. Hoecke of 
the same district leads in industrial, 
while his ordinary record is also very 
commendable. 

Morris R. Ellinger, assistant superin- 
tendent of Pasadena, Calif., is promoted 
to the important position of superintend- 
ent at Tulsa, Okla. 

Agents Benjamin H. Brown of Water- 
loo, Iowa, and Dexter L. Rankin of Kan- 
sas City, Kans., have been promoted to 
the position of assistant superintendent 
in their respective districts. 

Two new assistants are appointed in 
Cleveland, Gustave Studinger of Cleve- 
land No. 1, and Hoyte Ward of Cleveland 
No. 3 


Life Industrial Notes 


J. W. Carter, aged 72, for 22 years with 
the Prudential at Joliet, IL, was ban- 
queted last week by the company and 
announcement made that he had been ex- 
tended a $50 a month pension. He was 
also given privilege of remaining in thé 
service. 

Sixty central Illinois agents for the 
Prudential Insurance company have been 
in conference at Springfield, Ill, with E 
Cc. Mackin, the new division manager, 
who succeeds Thomas Girtaner It was 
a meeting to acquaint the field men with 
their new division head and to discuss 
campaign for the ensuing months 











| NEWS OF COMPANIES | 








Detroit Life—It reports October produc- 
tion of $1,620,000, compared with $962,000 
for October in 1921, an increase of $758,000 
or S87 percent. This record for October in 
new business written in Michigan is the 
second largest in the history of the or- 
ganization. That was in June, when the 
record was $1,808,000, this year, in honor 
of President M. E. O’Brien. 

x * * 

Fidelity Mutual Life—The company last 
month rolled up a total of $5,752,440 in 
submitted business, which was 30 percent 
more than for October, 1921, and was, 
in fact, the biggest October total in the 
history of the company. The Philadel- 
phia department had set $800,000 as its 
goal for last month, but actually ex- 
ceeded $966,000. The entire company is 
aiming for $7,000,000 in submitted busi- 
ness during the present month, November 
as a rule being one of the Fidelity Mu- 
tual’s best months. To counteract a pos- 
sible slump in business on account of 
prospects spending their money in 
Christmas shopping, the Fidelity Mutual 
is pushing a form of policy especially 
adapted to Christmas or birthday pres- 
ents, 





Life Notes 


Edward B. Johnson, one of the veteran 
employes in the life department of the 
Aetna Life at its home office, died sud- 
denly last week, following a short ill- 
ness 

Miss Margaret M. Dorsey has joined 
the Columbus, O., office of the State Life. 
she has been supervisor of public health 
in Franklin county, O., and organized the 
public health work there 








AMERICAN 
CENTRAL 
LIFE 


Insurance Co. 











INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Established 1899 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN 


PRESIDENT 





A POINT IN YOUR FAVOR 


The Grange Life is an opportunity for live agents. They have that opportunity of selling 
a policy lower in cost than many others and can still go into any community, confident in 
the knowledge that the protection they offer cannot be bettered nor the company they 
represent be outdone in service. 


GRANGE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
LANSING, MICHIGAN 
N. P. HULL, Pres. C. H. BRAMBLE, Secy. and Treas I. D. WALLINGTON, Supt. of Agents 

















MUTUAL LIFE OF ILLINOIS 


HOME OFFICE 
SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
An Old Lime Legal Reserve Life Insurance Company 


A Company of Service 


Service to Policy Holders Service to Agents Service to the Public 
Operates under the Famous “Registration Act” which requires the reserve on every policy issued to be deposited 
and held in Trust by the Insurance Department of the State 

Live Up-to-Date Policies Ordinary Life Limited Payment and Endowments 
A few good openings for good live producers in Illincis. Correspondence Invited. 
H. B. HILL, President N. H. WALT, Vice-Pres. and Agency Director JAS. FAIRLIE, Vice-Pres. and Actuary 





DR. J. R. NEAL, See. 
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UNIQUE MANUAL DIGEST 


Twenty Year Record—<Actual Dividend History 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY—Continued. 





ACTUAL DIVIDEND HISTORIES OF POLICIES ISSUED IN 1902, 
TWENTY YEAR RECORD. 
ORDINARY LIFE 











































































































































$18.40 $20.14 $22.85 $26.35 $30.% 83" 08 $56.9% 
Yr. 21 Age 26 Age 30 Age 35 Age 40 ! vee 45 Age 65 
las'd oe Net | Div. Net on Net | Div. Net § Div. Net § Div. Net | pA® Net 
1008 | $2. 30,816. 01g $2.53)817.619 $2.77)$20. 08) $3.07)823 50/827 44), $4. 0/832. 989 $6.49) $50.44 
1904 | 2.88) 15.52] 3.04) 17.10] 3.30) 19. 3.65; 22.70) 4.15) 26.79) 4.88) 32. 7.83) 49.10 
1905 4) 3.14) 17. 46) 19 3.89) 22.46) 4.47) 26.47) 5.30) 31.78) 8.46) 48.47 
1906 | 3.01] 15 3.25] 16.89) 3.62) 19.23] 4.12) 22. 78} 26 5.70) 31 9.04) 47.89 
1907 | 3.09) 15 3.36] 16.78) 3.79) 19.06] 4.35] 22.00) 5.08) 25 6.11] 30.97] 9.56) 47.37 
1908 | 3.17] 15.23] 3.43) 16 3.97| 18.88] 4.59) 21.76) 5.40) 25 6.50} 30.58) 10.02} 46.91 
1909 | 3.28) 15.12) 3.61) 4.12) 18.73] 4.77] 21.58) 5.64) 24. 6.79) 30.20) 10.43] 46. 
1910 | 3.34 3.69 4.21) 18.64] 4.89) 21.46) 5.80) 25. 6.99} 30.09] 10.70] 46.23 
wil | 3.41 3.76 4.31) 18.54) 5.02) 21. .96| 24. 7.19] 29.89) 10.96) 45.97 
1912 | 3.48 3.85 4.42) 18.43] 5.16) 21.1 13] 24.81} 7.39) 20.69) 11.23] 45.7 
1913 | 3.56 3.4 4.53) 18.32] 5.31] 21.04) 6.30) 24 7.61| 29.47) 11.50) 45.43 
1914 | 3.68 4.08) 1 4.71] 18.14] 5.52) 20.83) 6.57] 24. 7.92| 29.16] 11.91) 45.02 
1915 | 3.8! 4.23 4.89] 17.96] 5.74) 20.61) 6.84) 24. 8.24) 28.84) 12.32) 44.61 
1916 | 3.% 4.39) 5.08) 17.77] 5.97] 20.38) 7.11] [2.83] 8.56] 28.52] 12.74) 44.19 
1917 | 4.15) 4.63 5.37] 17.48] 6.32) 20 53) 23 9.04) 28.04) 13.37) 43 
1918 | 4.37 4.83) 1 5.68) 17.17) 6.70) 19 97| 22. 9.56) 27.52] 14 2.91 
1919 | 4.61 §.17 6.03 16.82) 7.10] 19.25) 8.45) 22.49] 10.09) 26.99] 14.69) 42.24 
1920 | 4.31 4.86) 5.60] 17.25) 6.48) 19.87] 7.52) 23.42] 8.71] 29.37] 11.65) 45.28 
1921 | 4.54) 13 5.06) 1 5.34 17.08 6.75| 19.60) 7.83) 23. 9.05] 28.03% 12.00) 44.93 
1928 | 4.71) 13.69) 5.27| 6.07) 16.78] 7.02) 19. 8.13] 22.81] 9.37) 27.71} 12.36] 44.57 
Tot. | 72.67|295.33) 80.22|322, 58] 91.77) 365.23) 106.42) 420.58) 125. 16 | 493.64) 149. 10/592.10)221.28) 917.32 
t 104.331 1100. 58! 100. 23)) {105.580 1126.64) 1173.50 406.32 
TWENTY PAYMENT LIFE 
$32.62 $35.82 $39.77 $44.82 
1903 3) 2 ]) 2.46) 33.36) 2.70) 37.07] 3.06) 41.76) 4.64 
1904 2 28] 2 } 3.09] 32.73] 3.41] 36.36) 3.88) 40.94] 6.0 
1905 3.08) 2 3 } 3.57) 32 3.96] 35.81] 4.52) 40.30 
1906 3.45) 26.53) 3 4.08) 31 4.53) 35.24) 5.15) 39.67 
1907 3 6.12) 4 4.59) 31.23) 5.11] 34.66) 5.80) 39.02 
1908 | 4.01) 24.16) 4.28) 25.70] 4 5.12) 30 5.70) 34.07] 6.44) 38.38) 
1909 | 4.25) 23.92] 4.54) 25.44] 4 i) 5.45) 30 6.06] 33.71) 6.83) 37.99 
1910 | 4.43) 23.74] 4.72] 25.26) 5 5.68) 30 6.32) 33 | 7.14) 37.68) 
1911 | 4.61) 23.56) 4.93) 25.05) 5 5.94) 29 6.6)| 33.17} 7.44) 37.38 
1912 | 4.80} 23.37) 5.13) 24.85) 5.61 6.18} 29 6.89] 32.88 7.76) 37.06 
1913 | 5.00) 23.17) 5.34) 24.64] 5.86) 26.76] 6.46) 29 7.18] 32.59) 8.08) 36.74) 
1914 | 5.29] 22.88) 5.66) 24.32] 6.20] 26.42) 6.83] 28 7.60] 32.17] 8.53) 36.29) 
1915 | 5.58 22.50] 5.97) 24.019 6.55) 26.07) 7.22) 28 8.03] 31.74] 8.99) 35.83) 11.60 
1916 | 5.89) 22.28} 6.30) 23.68) 6.91] 25.71] 7.63) 28 8.47| 31.30) 9.47) 35.35) 12.12) 48.67 
1917 | 6.36] 21.81) 6.81| 23.17] 7.48] 25.14 8.25) 27 9.16} 30.61] 10.21] 34.619 12.93) 47 
1918 | 6.88) 21.29) 7.38] 22.60] $8.09) 24.53] 8.92) 26 9.89] 29.88) 10.99) 33.83] 13.77] 47.02 
1919 | 7.43) 20.74) 7.97) 22.01] 8.74] 23.88] 9.64) 26.18} 10.67) 20.10) 11.82) 33.00] 14.66) 46.13 
1920 | 7.46 20.71) 7.97] 22.01] 8.69! 23.93] 9.47] 26.35) 10.35] 29.42) 11.24) 33.58) 13.11] 47.68 
1921 | 7.85| 20.20) 8.43) 21.55) 9.18| 23.449 10.02] 25 80) 10.93] 28 84] 11.87] 32.95] 13.83) 46.96 
1922 | 8.32 19. 85) 8.90| 21.08] 9.70) 22.92) 10.58] 25.24) 11.54) 28.23) 12.53] 32.29) 14.60) 46.19 
oe | Beeson Pees, Dewwmae Rens Bommon Bist 
Tot. |102,66/460.74 109.57| 490.00) 119, 54, 532.86) 131.18) 585.22) 145. 10/650. 30 161.75 734.65 203.93) 1006.87 
t l¢ 1.268 | +7.971 +15. 141) 16.781 | 6.704 1 22.651) 197.87 
TWENTY YEAR ENDOWMENT 
$49.64 $50 36 $51 62 es 
5.41 5.55) 44.8 77| 45.85 8.14) 50.57 
6 6.23) 44.13] 6.51) 45.11) 9.51] 55.20 
6 6.83 5 10.00] 54.71 
EE 7 70 10.48) 54.23 
| 7.9 8 10.92] 53.79 
8 8 65} 54.06 
, 8 & 1s} 53.5 
9 9 72} 52.99 
9 “ 11] 52.69 
10 10 5S] 52.13 
10 10 Oe} 51.65 
A 11.3 iil 62] 51.09 
11.8 } 11 19} 59.52 
y 12 | 12 77] 49.94 
13 13 70} 49.01 
145 4 67] 45.04 
15 15 79) 47.01 
15 16 5 87) 47.84 
49) | 16 17.82) 46.89 
1 7.87, 31.77] 17.92) 32.44) 18.00 18.87, 45.54 
Tot. [217 $4761 546.218 62 765 58219 93772 87/222 18785 02/226 07,806 33,233 11 S44 49.266 56) 1027.64 
2 Poli'cy maftures ‘for $19000 . . ' i M . 





*Cash Value in excess of cost, 
278 
Shown for all companies. Companies 
with less than 20 years of dividend 
experience—10 or 15 year showing. 
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MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


INCORPORATED IN 1851 SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


A company which throughout the seventy years 
of its history has ever enjoyed—because of its 
square dealing toward all and its long record of 
low net cost—the good will of its policyholders, 
the confidence and esteem of the insuring public, 
and the loyalty of its representatives. 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 
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WHAT DO YOU THINK ABOUT? 





John C. Johnson Gives Detroit As- 
sociation Good Food For Thought 
at November Meeting 





DETROIT, MICH., Nov. 14. — 
“What are you thinking about?” was 
the mystery laden title of the talk by 
John C. Johnson, general agent of the 
Equitable of Iowa, to the Detroit Life 
Underwriters Association at its No- 
vember meeting. 
| Rabbi Henry Berkowitz, of Temple 
3eth El, was the civic message speaker 
of the evening. His title was as pic- 
turesque as his talk, “Whisperings of a 
Great City.” In the main, it was a 
chocolate coated denunciation of the 
American business man for his crudity, 
his lack of culture, his eagerness for 
the dollar. 

Mr. Berkowitz registered tremendous 
disapproval of “Babbitt,” who epit- 
omised the American go-getter as 
chasing the dollar all day, going home 
to his dinner with his family, reading 
his daily paper and going to bed. Mr. 
Johnson, on the contrary, expressed 
the opinion that such a course is ex- 
emplary and that “Babbitt” is typical 
of the life insurance salesman, but he 
found fault with the life man’s methods, 
not because he doesn’t go to symphony 
concerts and prowl around art galleries 
| but because he doesn’t handle his job 





|intensively and intelligently. He said 
}in part: 
Must Guide Prospect’s Thoughts 
People have different thoughts on the 


same subject. The young woman visiting 
in the country admires the beautiful sun- 
set while the wearied farmer plowing his 


field sees in it a sign that it’s time to 
unhitch and go home for supper. 

The man you go to see isn’t thinking 
about what you have in mind. You have 
to guide his thoughts your way. Too 
many of us arm ourselves with a rate | 
book and start wondering where we're | 


going to get an application The real 
object of our mission, which is to insure 
the needs of the community in which we 
live, is forgotten. If you work with this 
larger idea you'll write more insurance. 

Just to sell policies without analyzing 
the needs of the buyers is doing no bet- 


ter than the doctor 
told him your wife was sick, would give 


you some pink pills for her, regardless 
of symptoms or conditions It wouldn't 
be good medical practice and when you 


regardless of needs it 


insurance practice. 


dish 
isn't 


out 
gzood 


} 
policies 


Too Mach Peddling of Insurance 


There's too much “peddling” of insur- 
ance, too much forced growth in 
egencies. You write 17 policies and you 


are told to hustle in three more, so you'll | 


have 20 You write 20 and the drive is 


on for you to make it 25. 


insurance yourself the way you sell it? 
That's the test of your selling plans. In- 
stead of “peddling,” help your buyer to 
|realize his ambitions and to make pro- 
vision for himself and his family, then 
you will make him a real insurance fan. 

Every time you talk insurance to a 
man a sale is made. You either sell him 
insurance or he sells you the idea that 
he can't buy. The only reasons he «an 
give for not buying are that he can’t 


afford the premium or that he can invest 


his money to greater advantage through 
}some other channel 
Too Many “Smart” Investors 


A lawyer told me he could make 6, 8 
and even 15 percent on his money. I re- 
minded him there was an army of poor 


old chaps in Eloise (the county poor- 
house) who had done that smart kind of 
investing and ended up as subjects of 


| the county’s charity. 

I say to young men: “You are either 
going to die before you reach 65 or you 
are going to live to 65. There's no 
argument about that, is there? Well, if 
you knew you were going to die before | 


you are 65 years old, you'd buy, wouldn't 


|}you? Sure. Well, then, why isn't $10,000 
a good proposition either way?” 

The men who sell bonds and stocks, 
real estate, anything of an investment 


character, should ervy the life man who 
is the only one of the lot who can be 
absolutely certain the investment he is 
selling is worth 100 cents on the dollar 
all the time. 

The man who sells life insurance is 
saving homes, providing education, con- 
serving business enterprises and helping 
old men and old women to travel the last 
stages of the road of life in comfort. 
You should thank God that all this is 
being done through your efforts. 

x * * 

Chicago—The November 
the Chicago association 
Thursday noon, Nov. 23, Roy Heartman, 
Des Moines manager for the Equitable 
of New York and vice-president of the 
National Association, being scheduled as 
the speaker of the day. Mr. Heartman is 
expected to speak on “Twisting,” a mat- 
ter of general interest in Chicago at this 


meeting of 
will be held 





would, who, when you | 


Would you buy | 


time, due to the important case now 
pending in the court against the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Chicago asso- 
ciation and other prominent life under- 
writers This alone will insure an 
lexcellent attendance at the November 
meeting. It is also certain that there 
will be an excellent turn-out for this 
meeting, as the Chicago association is 
now opening a great campaign for a 
year’s activity to culminate in the Na- 
tional Association convention next year. 
| President Darby A. Day is rapidly de- 


| veloping the association toward the 1,000 
mark and the average attendance of 500, 





| which was maintained during the closing 
sessions of last season's activities, is ex- 
pected to be surpassed. This is the ltirst 
| regular meeting of the season, as the 
|last gathering was the annual election 
|} and devoted entirely to business. How- 
) ever, the convention campaign was 
|launched at that meeting and will be 
continued. It is the purpose of the Chi- 





association to develop the greatest 
convention in the history of the National 
| Association, 10,000 delegates having 

set goal 


cagzo 


been 
as the 
Cm 

Pam—aAn executive meet- 
Philadelphia association 
was followed by a 


Philadelphia, 
jing of the 
| Thursday afternoon 


| banquet in the evening, at which 250 
members and guests participated and 
| President Joseph C. Staples of the asso- 
ciation was the toastmaster. 


| The principal speaker was Fletcher W. 
| Stites, 


recently elected State Senator 
| from Montgomery county and a member 
|}of the Philadelphia bar In his inter- 
} esting and inspiring address on “The 
| World's Best Risk,” he said, alluding to 
the United States, “Out of all the uncer- 
tainty and strife of the past few years 
one country’s credit remained unim- 
paired and the people comparatively 
| happy.” He deplored the present-day 


| tendency in some quarters to disregard 


the federal constitution and designated 
life insurance as the world’s best risk. 
His remarks were interspersed with a 
number of witty stories 

Frank D. Buser gave a resume of the 
| proce edings at the Toronto convention. 
| Clayton M Hunsicker advocated that 


strong aid be given by the association to 


the joy Scout movement President 
Staples announced that President Wil- 
liam A. Law of the Penn Mutual Life 


| 
| 

|} had become a member of the association 
| and he outlined the ambition and aims of 
| the association during the ensuing year. 
| Another meeting and banquet will take 
| place early in December and it is ex- 
|} pected that President Vauclain of the 
sjaldwin Locomotive Works will be the 
| honor guest and principal speaker. 

| * * x 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa—G. Lynn Sumner, 
head of the advertising and salesmanship 


| department of the International Corre- 
}spondence Schools at Scranton, gave a 
| practical talk on the elements of good 
| salesmanship atthe regular monthly 
| meeting and dinner last week of the 
| Wilkes-Barre association. 
| Emphasizing the importance of vary- 
ing the method of approach to meet the 
individual prospect, Mr. Sumner cited as 
|} illustrations many concrete examples of 
| successful salesmanship He said it was 
|}advisable to learn as much as possible 
labout the prospect beforehand, in ordet 
}to strike the proper chord in the inter- 
| vie w, contending that when harmony is 
produced between the two parties the 
| unde rwriter is on his way toward a sale. 
| Mr Sumner warned, however, that a per- 
fectly logical and irrefutable argument 
often leaves the prospect cold, whereas 
a little human interest will usually “turn 
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the trick.” M. A. Bednarik entertained 
with a few well-chosen songs. The 
association, which is steadily increasing 
its membership, added five new names to 
its roll at this meeting. 
x* * x 
Boston, Mass.—Providing for and the 
advantages of an education will be the 
topic of the monthly luncheon this week 
of the Boston association at the Boston 
City Club. The speakers will be Prof 
Marshall L. Perrin, professor of modern 
languages of Boston University, and Prof 
Roy Davis, assistant dean of the same 
university, their subjects being, respect- 
ively, “Educational Values” and “The 
Money Value of Education.” 
* * 7 


Mason City, Ia.—The opening meeting 


of the season of the Mason City asso- 
ciation was held last week with a good 
attendance of not only Mason City under- 
writers but men throughout the county. 
Roy Heartman of Des Moines, vice-presi- 


dent of the National Association, was to | 


have been the speaker of the day, but 
was unavoidably detained. Herman 
Knudson spoke in his place, telling of 
the value of life insurance as a profes- 


sion, both from the dollars and cents | 


value and a public service side Presi- 
dent E. R. Seidel of the Mason City 
association also made a short talk in 
which he told of the advantages to be 
derived from the association and also 
urged greater organization during the 
coming year. 
: *x* * 

Cincinnati—M. J. Cleary, vice-president 
of the Northwestern Mutual Life, was the 
speaker before the Nov. 8, meeting of 
the Cincinnati association. He spoke on 
the responsibilities and qualifications of 
the life insurance agent The associa- 
tion holds its next meeting Dec. 4, when 


Billy Sunday will make an address Ac- 
commodations will be limited to 800, 
* * 


Decatur, I11.—Walton L. Crocker, presi- 
den of the John Hancock Mutual Life, 
was a speaker at the Decatur association 
meeting Thursday night. The meeting 
was advanced from the usual date that 
the membership might hear Mr. Crocker. 
who was in the city to attend a terri- 
torial agents’ meeting over the week 
end. C. R. Golly, Decatur club president, 
presided and T. W. Boruff, district agent 
for the John Hancock, introduced Mr. 
Crocker. 

Fond du Lac, Wis—At the regular 
monthly meeting of the Fond du Lac 
association Thursday, P. H. Martin spoke 
on “The Value of Life Insurance in 
Creating an Estate.” Various subjects 
involving matters of life insurance were 
discussed An unusually large attend- 
ance was recorded, The next meeting is 
scheduled for Dec. 8. 


Waukesha, Wis.—Thi Waukesha asso- 
ciation held its monthly meeting last 
week, with W. H. Bloomer as the speaker 
Mr. Bloomer took as his subject “Life In- 
surance as a Life Vocation. He told of 
the opportunities in the profession and 
of the position of eminence in world busi- 
ness held by the life insurance business 
He said that tire total life insurance in 
force is as large as the total investments 
in manufacturing and larger than the 
banking resources. The November meet- 


ing of the association was well attended 
by men from all parts of Waukesha 
county 


Thought Destitute; $75,000 Insurance 


While neighbors of William P. 
Dunham of Jerseyville, Ill, were col- 
lecting funds to aid his suposed desti- 
tute widow and seven small children, 
insurance men of the town in comparing 
notes discovered that Dunham carried 
lite policies for $75,000. Dunham was 
killed Nov. 11 when his oil truck was | 
struck and overturned by a huge road 
construction truck. 

Dunham conducted a small grocery 
store and oil filling station rhe mys- 
tery is how the modest merchant 
contrived to support his wife and seven 
children and meet his yearly premiums 
of $1,100 on his ten life insurance poli- 
cies. His closest friends say that in 
Dunham's mind at all times was the 
constant dread he would meet a sudden 
and unprepared death. 

William O. Ferguson, district super- 
ntendent of the Penn Mutual Life 
Arthur Ortmeyer, district superintendent 
of the Northwestern Mutual Life. and 
other insurance men, will take a leading 
part in the Community Chest drive at 
Evansville, Ind to raise money to be 
used for charitable purposes, 


jour food products and raw 
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REVIEWS OUTLOOK FOR 


BUSINESS CONDITIONS | 





Analysis of Present Day Business 
and Economic Problems Given 
Convention 


NO DEFINITE BOOM SEEN 





Chicago Banker Tells Life Agency 
Officers, at Chicago Meeting, of 


Effect of Foreign Problems 


The business outlook for the country | 


as a whole was clearly analyzed by Dr. 
Walter Lichtenstein, executive secretary 


of the First National Bank of Chicago, | 


speaking before the meeting of the Life 


| Agency Officers Association in that city 


last week. Mr. Lichtenstein first spoke 
of the extent to which the country has 
benefited through life insurance, speak- 
ing from the business man’s point of 
view, and then proceeded to make an 
able review of business 
showing how the immediate future of 
business in this country is going to af- 
fect the development of life insurance. 
Much of his talk was devoted to a dis- 
cussion of our foreign relations, as he 
believed that in that question our future 
very largely rests. 
not see prospects of any great business 
revival in the near future. Mr. Lichten- 
stein said in part: 


Interest in General Business 


conditions, | 


He said that he does | 


Insurance companies have become in | 


recent decades among the very largest 


investors in the country, and a decline | 


in interest rates, a failure on a large 
scale of farmers who are carrying mort- 
gages, and other similar incidents are 


of the utmost importance to all your | 


companies I need not tell you that 
Life insurance companies show in 30 


years an increase of admitted assets / 


amounting to $5,715,025,509, the total in 
1920 being $6,541,653,255. Obviously, in- 
seurance companies have a real interest 
in the rise and fall of the stock market, 
and the rise and fall of discount rates, 


and the factors upon which all this de- | 


pends 

The most important of our industries 
is agriculture, because, after all, di- 
rectly or indirectly, almost half of our 
population is engaged in business con- 
nected with farms and ranches You 


moreover, have a special interest in this |} 
part of our industrial life on account | 
of the fact that you have large sums | 


tgages, the value 





invested in farm mo 


of which depends more or less upon the | 


prosperity of the farmers Undoubtedly, 
there has been an improvement in agri- 
cultural conditions The farmer is re- 
ceiving more for his products than he 
did a while ago, and he has been pay- 
ing off gradually some of the debts ac- 


cumulated in the last few years. But, 
fundamentally, even now the condition 
is not a sound one This is due not 


to anything over which we have any 
control, but must be ascribed to the 
European situation. As you are well 
aware, Europe is the chief purchaser of 


We export comparatively little of such 

materials to other parts of the world 

Consequently, if Europe is unable to pay 

proper prices for the products of our 
> odd 


farms and mines, we shall all continue t« 
suffer. 
Unless there is to be a readjustment 


of our whole economic life, which would 
be in turn a matter of years and mean 
a long period of serious disturbances 
we cannot possibly consume all that we 


g£row Of wheat, we must expor ibout 
35 percent of our crop ind of cotton 
about 50 percent Somewhat the sam 


siuation previals in regard to many of 
our mineral products 
Exports Not Productive 
Now, I do not mean to say that Eu 
rope isn’t buying some food, cotton and 
other products But it doesn't disappear 
at the proper prices to bring profit to 











ELIEF in yourself and in your suc- 
cess is the life insurance man’s 
keystone. Naturally his profession 
satisfies him or he would not be in 
it. But to succeed he must get behind 
himself and shove. Some men are coy 
when it comes to self-confidence. Gisco, 
one of the greatest Carthaginian fighters, 
was such a man. Spurred to action he 
was worth an army, but he was difficult to 
excite. In one of the Roman battles Gisco 
turned to Hannibal and complained of the 
numerical strength of their opponents. 
Hannibal squelched him with a look, 2nd 
said, ‘‘Yes, Gisco, but one thing, yet more 
astonishing which you take no notice of— 
in all those great numbers before us there 
is no other Gisco.’’ And Gisco won the 
fight. Or take Diogones. Here was a man, 
laughed at and rebuked all his life, yet 
he stands today. Assailed in the market- 
place as a dreamer and a wanderer he 
turned upon the multitude and exclaimed: 
“IT am Diogones—I am satisfied.’’ Gisco 
needed but to be told he was unequalled— 
Diogones knew he was unequalled—both 
were successes. Turn yourself over when 
you're frightened. You have but yourself 
to succeed with. The Prudential is always 
looking for self-reliant, self-confident men 
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The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 
Incorporated under the laws of the State of New Jersey 
EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 


Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 

















More Than 1’ Million Policies Now In Force 


Only four other life insurance companies in America have 

more policy contracts in force than this company. A study 

of the following growth in ten years is invited: 

Jan. 1, 1911 Jan. 1, 1916 Jan. 1, 92 

$ 5,614,764 $10,279,663 $ 28,295,931 
371,106 613,615 1,294,394 

49,245,028 89,596,833 265,197,626 


Attractive opportunities open to agents in Ohio, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, West Virginia, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Illinois, Missouri. 


The Western and Southern Life Insurance Co. 


W. J. WILLIAMS, President CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Organised February 23, 1888 





Assets 
Policies in Force 
Insurance in Force 
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In ante-bellum days Eu- 
ropean buyers bought their require- 
ments practically all at harvest time 
and held the products until needed. In 
other words, they did what financing 
was required to carry the crops until 
actually needed. Now, however, the for- 
eign buyers can only purchase for their 
immediate needs, with the result that, 
as a large part of the crop comes to 
world market at one and the same time, 
there are immediate purchasers for only 
asmall portion. The result is that since 
the farmer is to carry the crop himself 
on a very large scale, which would mean 
marketing it gradually, he must dispose 
of it as best he can. Later on, prices 
may rise, but probably the only one who 
derives benefit from this is the specu- 
lator. Another bad feature in the farm- 
ing situation is, of course, the freight 
charges, which are still relatively very 
high, and just at the present moment the 
shortage of cars is also not helping the 
situation. The agricultural situation 
affects the rest of the country because 
you cannot have nearly half the country 
suffering financially more or less with- 


the farmers. 


out having the rest of the country suffer | 


at the same time. 


Sees No Great Boom 


I know that there has been consider- | 


able talk about a kind of a business 
boom, and it seems to me that this is 
likely to go on for some little time. 


But I question whether there has been 
much fundamental improvement. I sus- 
pect that much of the buying that we 
see going on is entirely due to the fact 


that in the last two years or so re- 
tailers have restricted their purchases 
to a minimum so that now they find 


their shelves empty and are compelled to 
When this has been 





stock up. process 
completed, it may be that business will 
receive a new check. On the other 
hand, there are some conditions which 
have improved markedly. We are in 
excellent shape financially Our cur- 
rency is amply protected. There is none 

ifation which prevailed in 1919 





and liquidation has taken place 
not faced, as we were 
with the danger of a 
sudden collapse of our business and 

In other words, I 
likely that conditions 
though I do not look 
ent in the imme- 


so that we are 


aco, 





worse 


improven 


will grow 


for any great 

future 
Labor Also Important 

may call 


others, is 


vatter to which I 
have many 
Our immigration laws 


your attention, as 








the ack of labor 
from this point of view are at present 
unduly restrictive It has been esti- 
mated that last year the net increase 
of ft jlatior silable for labor was 
not much more than six thousand, and | 
it e¢ S ut in the next few years we 
may hav actual net decrease This, 
o! urs wi mean that wages are not 
likely me down and therefore we 
are not kely to have a very sharp fall 
prices The Harvard Committee on 
Econor Research in a recent number 
of its publication has approached this 
sar n from another angle, by 
‘ . g such factors as the gold 
supply. and its nclusion is r to 
t r t I ar presenting to ou 
her that 5 es are like to 
rer what tt a n the next 
f rs Produ nw be more or 
ss 3 1 owing part to tl fact 
t 3 asing power of the agri- 
yitural section of the population will 
not increas to any large extent, and 
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wing J : f at c 
rt markets, up< not only our 
farmers are also certair 
r of ur justries 
Many Factors Involved 
Exports will decline for several rea 
rs . I r r nt ‘ the E opear 
. ¢ J? « ‘ not seem even under 
‘ vr . ‘ clr jmetar es that 
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| DIGNITY OF LIFE INSURANCE WORK 
re 





HERE was an excellent discussion 
Ta the meeting of the Association 

of Life Agency Officers on the last 
afternoon session in Chicago on “The 
Dignity of Our Profession.” E. W 
Randall, president of the Minnesota 
Mutual, could not be present to lead the 
discussion so his paper was read by 
Vice-President T. A. Phillips of the 
company. George H. Harris, superin- 
tendent of field service of the Sun Life 
of Canada, who made such a big hit 
last year in his talk was called upon to 
contribute to the discussion. He said 
that there are some great movements 
that are contributing to the advance- 
ment of civilization that have been great 
factors in raising the standard of living. 
The first of these is education, repre- 
sented by the teacher. The next is re- 
ligion represented by the preacher. The 
third is politics represented by the 
politician and the next is life insurance 
represented by the life insurance agent. 
He said that insurance merely consti- 
tutes the foundation on which modern 
business is built. A _ life insurance 
salesman, he said, must be all things in 
one. Life insurance he said is a pro- 
duct of the mind of the doctor, lawyer, 
actuary, and investor. He said that 
life insurance provides means for men 
to carry out their life’s program. Great 
responsibility, he said, rests on the life 
agents in bringing the human facts 
about life to people and showing them 
how life insurance fits in to meet the 
family and business needs of a man. 
He urged the greater humanizing of 
the business. 


Frank H. Davis Speaks 


Frank H. Davis, second vice-presi- 


dent of the Equitable Life of New 
York, closed the discussion. He said 
that life insurance is one of the best | 
sold ideas today because people see 


the necessity of insuring their lives. The 
public, he declared, however, has not 
the conception of the life insurance 
business that the people engaged in it 
have. He said that 49 out of 50 people 
or even a greater percentage would not 


list life insurance as a profession. He 
does not believe that life agents have 
as yet grasped the full vision of the 
service they can render. He said that 


a professional man must so train him- 
self that he can render the most effi- 
cient service. To the professional man 
service comes first and returns second. 
He said that when a general agent 
recognizes his high calling and its great 
possibilities he will get men that will 
carry out his conception of what life in- 
surance means. 





good a yearly deficit on international 
payments of about 2,000.000,000 marks. 
if not, it will be impossible to feed the 
country 

To this unfavorable international ba! 
ance must be added the unfavorable do- | 
mestic balance of the government It 
{is undoubtedly true that the German 
government is not charging sufficiently 
for railroad services of one kind or 
nother, and by making good the deficit 
n cost f perations I* real subsidiz- 
ng the trade of the country Then, too 
the number of employes has increased 
unnecessarily, and other similar charges 
migt be made against the government 
Sut, after all, it must be remembered 
that the present German government is 
the product of a very recent revolution; 
that it enjoys the support of only a sec- 
tion of the populatior and that it has 
reat difficulty ir maintaining itself 
An attempt to discharge a large number 
of government employes, or an attempt 
to increase unduly the burdens of tax 
tion, elther t direct or indirect means 
would increase the discontent to such 


an extent that it is safe to predict that 


the pre nt ernment would disappear 
succeeded by a much 
which would 


stability of 


; Ke 


in & moment, to be 
vernment 
serious to the 
of the 
nting of paper ma 
here to speak either for or 


radical g« 
ore 
Germany and the rest 
x the pri 


arr net 


Mr. Davis said that life insurance has 
made its great progress largely because 
of the soundness and permanency of 
the institution itself, rather than be- 
cause of the work done by the men in 
the business. He said it is very essen- 
tial that the men in life insurance get 
the proper viewpoint of the public. 


Urges Higher Quality ef Men 


Mr. Davis urged a higher quality of 
men to be employed. He said that by 
Jan. 1, the Equitable would have 1500 
fewer agents in the field but the quality 
of the men remaining would be raised. 
He said that the Equitable is requiring 
that a man to continue his contract 
must produce at least 10 paid for cases 
during a year. He insisted that some 
minimum be established. He said that 
it would pay a company to put its 
greater effort behind the better and 
more capable men who have a real 
vision instead of scattering its fire over 
a large number. He said that it is up 
to the life agents to properly visualize 
and understand their own business. He 
think there is too much self satisfac- 
tion found in the men engaged in life 
| insurance. There must be an increased 
| public appreciation of life insurance and 
| this places on the men selling it a 
| greater responsibility. 

He said that if a life agent has to 
make 40 or 50 calls in order to earn 
$100, it is a tremendous indictment on 
life insurance field work. There is 
something wrong where this condition 
prevails. 





Agents Must Justify Themselves 


Mr. Davis said that in some quarters 
there is a cail for state life insurance 
and nationalization of life insurance. 
This he said is a challenge to the men 
in the work. The agents must justify 
their existence. They must show that 
they are necessary to the proper de- 
velopment of the business. They must 
make themselves so capable and effi- 
|cient that the public will have great 
confidence in them and will rebel if any 
| attempt is made to eliminate them from 


|the life insurance organization. He 
said that life insurance companies in 
the first place must employ capable 
managers and general agents. More 


time must be given to the selection and 
training of these men. Then they them- 
selves must give the same attention to 
| the selection of proper soliciting agents. 
He said that agents when employed 
| should be carefully looked after and 
| cultivated. They must not be allowed 
to sag down, get disgusted and dis- 
| couraged and then drop out. 


against any policies of the 
or Democratic parties. I cannot re- 
frain, however, from mentioning the 
tariff. On the one hand, we are demand- 
ing that European nations pay us what 
they owe; on the other, we impose cus- 
tom duties upon imports which will pre- 
vent our debtors from selling us goods 
and thereby acquiring bills of exchange 
by which alone, if at all, they can 
| liquidate these debts. It would take me 
|} too far afield, and I am sure it is un- 
| necessary, to prove in detail why this is 
|} so. But we are not only making it diffi- 
cult for foreign nations to pay us what 
| they owe, but we are making it difficult 
for them to purchase goods from us 
| You may rest assured that Adam Smith 
}and all his followers are right in main- 
| taining that he who wishes to sell must 
buy. 

I have dwelt at considerable length 
upon the foreign situation because I wish 


Republican 





also 


to reiterate that I do not believe that we 
can have a real recovery of business 
conditions in this country until the for- 
elen situation clears up You may say 
what you wish about entangling alliances 
politically, but economically speaking 
elal, industrial, and financial affaiis of 
the world is a whole Processes which 
have been going on for hundreds of 


the 
suffer 


eommer 
without 


years have so 
all nations that 
suffering to all 


Interwoven 
none can 
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NAME ASSOCIATION MEN 
IN CHICAGO INJUNCTION 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3) 


|that life insurance is an investment and 


a business proposition. He said that if 
a bond salesman approaches his client 
with the suggestion that certain hold- 
ings be changed for newer issues, he 
|would doubtless be thanked and, if the 
|change proved beneficial, credited with 
lability. This agent asked why a similar 
condition did not exist in life insurance, 
in that the agent who sees the oppor- 
|tunity for bettering the policyholder’s 
interests should be thanked and not 
lcriticized. He said that the number of 
big business men and bankers who so 
lacted indicated that there was some 
|foundation for the statement. 


May Involve Many Leaders 





In addition the two said that, if such 
|business be classed as “twisting” or 
junethical, a great part of the insurance 
fraternity in Chicago would have to 
come within the pale of justice. It was 
stated that the plaintiffs now have on 
file a record of numerous cases involv- 
jing a great many members and officers 
}of the Life Underwriters Association, 
| Mangers’ Association and Field Men’s 
Club on similar charges and even 
|further and more serious charges. If 
|the plaintiffs are not upheld in_court, 
|they believe that a clean-up in Chicago 
will be called ior, with the inclusion of 
hundreds of men who are prominent in 
the business. They have on file evi- 
| dence in connection with many cases 
{that involve not only this rewriting of 
business, but also rebating, which is 
clearly in violation of law. Mr. Glad- 
stone said that the case is greatly a 
result of the old fight between partici- 
pating and non-participating companies 
}and a result of the competitive program 
of the two groups of companies. 


| Speak of Anti-Trust Case 


One of the most serious angles of the 
case is in connection with the charge of 
combining in restraint of trade. The 
litigation started as a result of Superin- 
tendent Houston’s order to the Aetna 
and the Columbian National to accept 
no further business from certain agents 
if they desired to retain their Illinois 
licenses. Four of the agents named im- 
mediately sought and were granted an 
injunction against the superintendent 
and others connected with the promul- 
gation of the order. It was charged 
that certain ones had acted in combina- 
tion with the superintendent to unlaw- 
fully interefere with the plaintiff's 
business. It is said that the case may 
be brought within the scope of the 
Sherman and Clayton Acts and become 
national, It is further claimed that the 
superintendent was wholy without 
authority in his action. : 


Those Now Enjoined 


Those who have now been enjoined 
from interfering with the plaintiffs’ bus- 
iness 


are Superintendent Thomas J. 
Houston; Aetna Life; Columbian Na- 
tional Life; W. H. Brown, vice-presi- 


dent Co'umbian National: Frank Push- 
eell, vice-president Aetna: W. W. Tate. 


general agent, Columbian National: 
Fred B. Mason and Percy B. Smith. 
gencral agents Actna: Darby A. Day. 


Chicago manager Mutual Life of New 
York and president Chicago Association 
of Life Underwriters, and the following 
members of the association’s executive 
committee: W. J. Arnette, manager Fi 
delity Mutual; H. Ware Caldwell. New 


England Mutual; John H. Ding'te, gen 
eral agent Massachusetts Mutual: Carl 
Joseph, Mutual Benefit; Joseph Mills, 
Metropolitan; F. J. Faltysak. North 


western Mutual; Robert F. Shafer, New 





York Life; Jens Smith, general agent 
Pacific Mutual; U. C. Upjohn, retiring 
general agent Equitable of Towa: and 
John W. Yates, Penn Mutual. Darby 
A. Day and the executive committee 
were in conference with counse! vester 


das 


and are planning 


Monday’ 


a reply for next 


hearing. 
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REVIEWS PRODUCTION 
RECORD OF LEADERS 





Based on “All Star Convention” 
Issue of “The Insurance 
Salesman” 





MAKES INTERESTING STUDY 





Miss Casey of Continental Life of Dela- | 


ware, with President Burnet, Gives 
General Deductions 





An interesting study on the qualifica- 
tions of leading life insurance producers 
has been made by Miss Lena E. Casey, 
secretary to Philip Burnet, president of 
the Continental Life of Delaware, under 
the direction of Mr. Burnet, the study 
being based upon the information given 
in the special “All-Star Convention” is- 
sue of “The Insurance Salesman,” cov- 
ering 95 of the leading life producers 
in the country. There are certain quali- 
fication rules indicated by the work, 
which are summarized as follows: 


General Deductions 


1. That production increases with at- 
tained age until about age 45, then de- 
creases until age 50, rises again until 
age 55, and thereafter decline steadily. 

2. That production increases with 
length of experience in the work. 

3. That production increases with the 
degree of education, college men produc- 
ing better than high school men, and 
high school men better than those with 
only a common school education. 

4. That previous selling experience 
has little or no effect on production ex- 
cept, perhaps, in the early years of 
experience. 

5. That business and professional 
men are the best class of prospects. 

6. That ordinary whole life is the 
most popular form of insurance, but with 
20-payment life running a close second. 


Detailed Analysis 


The details of the study, showing the 
source of the various assumptions, are 
given by Miss Casey as follows: 


“The Insurance Salesman” obtained 
from each of 95 different life insurance 
companies certain information regarding 
its largest producer for 1921, and this 
information was tabulated in the “All- 
Star Convention Issue” for August, 1922. 
That tabulation is the basis of this 
study. 

The data was not complete for all of 
the men, so that instead of having 95 
men in each group, only the number 


could be included for whom the infor- | 


mation was complete with reference to 
the particular item under consideration. 

In view of the fact that all of the 
men whose records are studied are lead- 
ers in their respective companies, the 
results shown should be fairly conclu- 
sive as to whether the factors of age, 
education, etc., have any important bear- 


ing upon the production of the life in- | 


surance representative. 
Relation of Age 
The following figures on 79 men show 


how the men were distributed accord- 
ing to the age at which they entered the 





| 
| 
| 





| 








— 


business and attained age, and their | 


production under the same classifica- 





tions: 
Age and Production 
Percentage Production 
of men per man 
according toage according to age 
Age At At 
Group entry Attained entry Attained 
% % % % 
15 5 os 121 se 
20 13 1 160 61 
25 24 4 66 2 
30 15 13 71 96 
35 19 19 111 88 
40 11 20 54 90 
45 6 15 131 113 
50 3 14 342 $2 
55 4 S 73 187 
60 2 157 
65 4 75 


The above figures for 
Suggest that age 55 is 
which production begins 


fall off, and that an increase is to be 
expected until this age is reached, except 


attained age 
the point at 
definitely to 


for a temporary drop during the five} 
years from 45 to 50. 


Age 50 is the 


accor 


ding to age at entry, 
is third in production, so that men en- 
tering the business at these ages seem 
to stand fully as good a chance to suc- 


high point in production 


while age 45 


ceed as younger men, and perhaps even 
better. 
The same number of men were in- 


cluded in this comparison as in the pre- 
ceding one, and the results brought out 


| 
Value of Experience 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 


were as follows: 
Experience and Production 
Percentage Average 
of men production 
Length in group per man 
of experience % Se 
l to 5 years 35 $2 
6 to 15 years 43 97 | 
Over 15 years 22 118 
One is impressed at once with the fact 
that increasing experience in the work | 
does seem to have quite an important | 
effect upon production, for the above 
figures show that production increases 
steadily with length of experience. 


Only two of the 


quire 
ship 


Because of the likelihood of there be- 
ome confusion by treating the fac- 
of age and experience separately, 
on account of the fact that the older 


ing s 
ters 


the 

have 
ness, 
his e 
be hi 


men showed an expe- 
rience of less than two years, suggest- 
ing that as a general thing, at least 
two years’ experience in the work is re- 
dad before a man takes the leader- 


in his own company. 


Age and Experience 


producer the longer 
been his experience 


and, conversely, that the longer 


xperience the greate 


S attained age, the following com- 
parison was made, in an effort to ascer- 


factor of age, for it will 
Imost every case production in- 


in a 


creases with experience, 


during the first five years 


r 


t 


is likely to 
in the busi- 


is likely to 


tain what relation the factors of age 
and experience bear to each other as 
compared with production: 
Length of experience 
(Years) 
1-5 6-15 Over 15 | 
Attained Average production per man 
ages % Se % 
21-35 50 97 ; 
36-50 85 99 121) | 
51-65 342 94 109 
From the above figures, it would seem 
| that experience in the work has much 
greater effect upon production than the 


ye noted that 


while it is only 


that produc- 


tion increases with age, suggesting that 


production will be greater durin 
years for a man who enters the | 


that 
same 


period they will aver 


first five 
business at say 50 years 
| for one who enters at 35, t 


age about 


ge the 


of age than 


but that after 


the 


production, according to the length 


of their experience in the 


Sev 


this 


wie 


el 
ra 


Education and Production 


enty-three men wer 


e 


included in 


comparison, of whom 435 percent 














OF OES MOINES, IOWA. 


We issue all standard forms of Life Insurance Policies. Every policy 
protected by Deposit of Full Legal Reserve with the State of lowa. 











National Temperance Life Insurance Company 
Now being organized—Capital Stock $100,000 
A RARE OPPORTUNITY 


For men of character and ability who 
know Temperance people and who can sell 
Life Insurance and Life Insurance Stock 


The men who qualify now in the sale of the stock of this Company 
will be preferred as 
STATE MANAGERS 
when the Company is organized. 


HERE IS YOUR OPPORTUNITY—CAN YOU QUALITY? 


Write for particulers. Give experience and references. 


JOHN D. KNAPP, Organizer 
30 N. La Salle St., Chirago 








Organized 1871 


Life Insurance Company of Virginia 
Richmond, Virginia 
Oldest, Largest, Strongest Southern Life Insurance Company 


Issues the most liberal forms of Ordinary Policies frem $1,000.00 te 
$50,000.00 and Industrial Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00 


Condition on December 31, 1921: 





Assets. . ich sig acbinitehvnd eee eae cpeuewen .. . $28,308,449.13 
Ee eens hateht 4 iadtal ti tit 25,109, 146.04 
Capita) and Surplus........... ? kadedin -" ....e. 3,199,303.09 
-va— 5 eee ees EE es 214,188,461.00 
PD OD PIIIIID, andaccconcesncesaccaccences baa 1,897,435.45 
Total Payments to Policyholders since » Cumniention “EES ....$27,720,705.42 


JOHN G. WALKER, President 








THE PERFECT PROTECTION POLICY OF 


THE RELIANCE LIFE 


gives you something absolutely new and different to talk to your 
prospects. Gives you a chance to earn more money than you 
are now making. 

Our Life Insurance Contracts contain the most up-to-date clauses 
known to the Insurance World. The Accident and Health gives 
full protection for at least a third less cost than regular casualty 
companies. Our agency contracts are as liberal as can be made. 


WRITE AND WE WILL TELL YOU MORE ABOUT OURSELVES 


Reliance Life Insurance Company of Pittsburgh "pig.te* Pittsburgh, Pa, 








Philadelphia Life Insurance Company 


Home Office Building: 111 NORTH BROAD ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


President 
CLIFTON MALONEY 
. 

Only high-type men and women can obtain contract to represent this company 

For Salesmen and Saleswomen f such type we have an 

interesting contract to offer, backed by real co-operation 

JACKSON MALONEY A. MOSELEY HOPKINS 

Vice-President Manager of Agencies 











WA N T E D District Managers for 
Lima and Cincinnati, Ohio 
Write for further particulars. Here's an opportunity for a good man 


to get in on the ground floor with a progressive 
young Ohio company 


ADDRESS B60 


Care of the National Underwriter 








“SAFE AS A GOVERNMENT BOND’ 


Ra a 


LIFE. HEALTH. ACCIDENT ~° MONTHLY INCOME INSURANCE 


LATEST POLICIES AND AGENCY CONTRACT Bail a7 Tass 
Openings OHIO, IND, KY, MICH. and W. VA. Write Cohmubes 
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were college men, 34 percent high school 
men and 18 percent common school men: 


Average Production Per Man 


Common High 

Age School School College 
Attained % % % 
20 oe “4 59 
25 - 4 88 
30 56 2 98 
35 45 122 61 
40 65 91 113 
45 52 90 158 
50 43 82 90 
55 98 14 245 
60 om - 152 
65 63 53 104 
Average 56 90 124 


In the first place, the large number of 
college men on the list suggests that 
this class has the advantage over others 
in becoming leaders in the different 
companies. 

Then, the figures on production show 
that the college group leads in that 
field, their average being 38 percent bet- 
ter than that of the high school men 
and 121 percent better than the com- 
mon school men, while the high school 
group averaged 61 percent better than 
the common school men. So that it 
seems actually to be a fact that the 
higher the education the better will be 
production. 

This conclusion is strengthened by the 
further fact that of the three groups 
the college men averaged the shortest 
time in the work—9 years, the high 
school men averaging 11, and the com- 
mon school group 12 years. 


Previous Selling Experience 


Seventy-four men were included in this 
comparison, which worked out as fol- 


lows: 
Average 
Percentage Average Number 
of Men Production in Life 
in Group Per Man Ins. Work 
% % Per Man 
No 47 117 13 
Yes 53 85 9 


Previous selling experience does not 
seem to have any bearing on production. 
It may be of some help during the rep- 
resentative’s first year, but this study 
can throw but little light on that ques- 
tion since almost all of the men had 
been in the work for at least two years. 
There were only two representatives who 
had had a life insurance experience of 
less than two years, and these two had 
experience in selling before entering life 
insurance work; no doubt they found 
their former experience of some assist- 
ance in helping them to become lead- 
ers after such a short period in the busi- 
ness. 

The foregoing figures would seem to 
indicate that men with no previous sell- 
ing experience have the advantage over 
men with such experience, but the larger 
production of the men with no previous 
experience in selling may be due to 
the fact that as a group they averaged 
a longer time in the work. 


Classes Mostly Written 


Replies to the query as to the “classes 
mostly written,” with one exception, 
can be thrown into the three following 
classifications. The exception is that of 
“mechanics,” which was the reply given 
by one representative; because the pro- 
duction for this one case was so small 
as compared with the great majority, it 
was thought a truer result would be ob- 
tained by leaving it out altogether. 

Under crude averages are given the 
percentage of actual replies. Of course, 
in some instances more than one class 
was given by the representative, as 
“Business Men and Farmers;” such a 
case would be counted both under “Busi- 
ness and Professional Men” and under 
“Farmers.” 

Under weighted averages are given the 
replies weighted according to produc- 
tion of the different representatives. 


Crude Weighted 


Aver- Aver- 
ages ages 
% % 
Business and Professional 
MEOM cccearevecesesvens 63 115 
Farmers ...ccccccccccces 30 69 
All ClasseS ....-eeeseees 7 99 


From the above it would seem that the 
leading producers for 1921 recognized 
and took advantage of the fact that 
business and professional men, as a 


class, present the greatest opportunity 
for life insurance. 

A comparison of those who for the 
most part concentrated on some special 
class as compared with those who wrote 








NON-MEDICAL BUSINESS IN CANADA 








I 





A. SPENCER of the service 

W department of the Retail Credit 

* Company comments on _ the 

practice of Canadian companies that are 

issuing small policies without medical 

examination. He makes the following 
comment: 

“Two months in our Toronto office, 
and the very pleasant contact with offi- 
cials of life insurance companies there, 
have given the writer an opportunity to 
study the system that some of the com- 
panies have of passing on risks without 
a medical examination. It has proved to 
be an intensely interesting subject, espe- 
cially in view of the responsibility which 
the plan places upon our company from 
an inspection standpoint. 


Write Small Policies 


“A large percentage of Canadian com- 
panies now accept business on the non- 
medical plan. Some companies will not 
write non-medical business on amounts 
above $1,000, while others are accepting 
risks up to $2,000. This later increase 
in limitation, with some companies, is 
a result of a satisfactory mortality ex- 
perience. Limitation as to amount and 
age differs with the individual company, 
but the maximum amount issued by any 
one company is $2,000, between the age 
limit of 15 and 45. All applicants, fall- 
ing within the limits imposed by the 
companies, must apply without being 
medically examined. 


Many Favorable Features 


“There are many favorable features to 
the plan, chief among these is the stim- 
ulus it gives to the writing of insurance 
in sparsely settled territories. Formerly, 
the agent would not go to the trouble 
of taking a man 25 or 30 miles to a doc- 
tor, nor could he always secure a doctor 
to take to the applicant. 


Plan Still in Its Infancy 


“The present plan permits him to 
write the business when he has con- 
vinced the prospect. The companies in- 
dicate that they are getting an increased 
volume of business from rural districts. 
There is also a saving in medical fees, 
which permits of an extra mortality. 

“As this plan is still in its infancy on | 
this continent, it is too early, as yet, 
for the companies to possess any defi- 
nite idea of its full value. They tell us | 
that it has been worked in England with 

' 





gratifying results, and the general im- 
pression, from experience thus far, is 
that the selection of risks is just as 
favorable. In no company has the busi- 
ness in the non-medical section pro- 
duced a heavier mortality than the busi- 


ness medically examined and of a like 
duration. The present trend, as a result 
of the experience now being gained, is 
that probably more companies will do a 
non-medical business. It is also thought 
that even larger amounts than $2,000 
will be freely accepted. 

“Our inspection reports occupy a po- 
sition of even greater importance in the 
underwriting of non-medical business. 
Naturally, the absence of the doctor’s 
report lends additional weight to the in- 
spection. Our Canadian offices recog- 
nize this responsibility. Criticisms of 
past or present health conditions are 
looked into very carefully, and as much 
information as possible is secured be- 
fore a report is mailed to a customer.” 





Federal Men Honored 


At the meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the Federal Life of Chicago 
George Barmore, superintendent of 
agents, was elected a director to fill the 
vacancy occasioned by the death of Mrs. 
'saac Miller Hamilton. At the same 
meeting, Albert H. Laub, assistant 
treasurer, was elected to fill the vacancy 
occasioned by the death of Mr. Kasper. 

Mr. Barmore was made superintend- 
ent of agents at the annual meeting of 
the company in 1921 and has filled most 
creditably since that date the position 
so ably conducted by Charles Rannells, 
who died in December, 1920. 

A. H. Laub started his life insurance 
career as an office boy in 1900 and has 
been associated with the Federa! Life 
ever since, having been promoted from 
time to time—from bookkeeper to cash- 
ier and then to assistant treasurer. 





| 
} 
Cobb Has Unique “Ad” 
“The One-Horse Shay,” is the head-| 
line of a display advertisement pub- | 
lished in Birmingham, Ala., papers last | 
week by Henry H. Cobb, manager there 
of the New York Life, who was recently 
elected president of the $200,000 Club of 
his company. 

His unusual “ad” goes on to say of | 
the one-horse shay, “It endured the on-| 
slaughts of wear and decay far beyond | 
the expectations of man, but when it 
did fall the collapse was complete. 
Man’s expectation of life is as a rule} 
optimistic, yet collapse comes in com-| 
plete and final and too often the family 
finds nothing left but the pieces. Delay 
in securing life insurance is gambling 
with cards stacked against you and 
your family’s future is at stake.” 








all classes indiscriminately, resulted as | 
follows: 
Crude Weighted 


* Aver- Aver- 
ages ages 
% to) 
Some Special Class...... 93 100 
No Special Class......... 7 99 


While production in both cases aver- 
ages about the same, yet the very large 
number of men who evidently exerted 
most of their efforts on some certain 
class of people suggests that the great 
majority found intensive work of this 
kind to bring the best results. 


Policy Forms Mostly Written 


The following figures as to “policy 
forms mostly written” were obtained in 
the same way as were those for “classes 
mostly written": 

Crude Weighted 





Aver- Aver- 
ages ages 
Kind of Policy % % 
Ordi. Whole Life........ 42 100 
Limited Pay. Life (Main- 
By BO POF). cccccccecss 35 93 
Endowment (Mainly Long 
TOG accesses saesvsec 16 103 
Special Form (including 
monthly Income, In- 
stallment, etc.).......- 6 77 
All POTMS ccccccesecesss 1 435 
Ordinary whole life seems to have 


been the most popular form of policy, 





with limited payment life (and this was 
mainly 20 pay life) a close second. 

Production according to kind of pol- 

icy written does not vary greatly as | 

far as whole life, limited payment life 

and endowment insurance are concerned, | 

while the small number of men who spe- | 

cialized on some special form of policy, | 

or who did not specialize on any certain 

form, may account in some measure for | 

the wide difference in the weighted av- | 

| 

| 

| 

| 

} 

} 


erages for these men as compared with 
those who specialized in the three main 
forms of insurance. 

These figures, too, suggest that for 
the most part, the best results are ob- 
tained by concentrating largely 
some certain kind of policy. 


upon 


| 

| 

Class and Kind 

In this connection, it may be inter- 

esting to see how the different forms of 

insurance were distributed among the 
different classes of people written: 

Class of People 


Business and 


Professional Farm- All 
Men ers Classes 
Kind Crude Averages 
of Policy % % % 
Ord. Tdfe.....- 27 10 1 
Ltd. Pay. Life.. 19 14 2 
Endowment ... 12 a 2 
Special Forms. 6 2 
All Forms .... 1 





BIG TASK UNDER WAY 





NOW CODIFYING TEXAS LAWS 


Work Started in Connection With Move 
to Separate Banking and Insurance 
Departments 


AUSTIN, TEXAS, Nov. 14.— The 
work of codifying the insurance laws of 
Texas has begun under the auspices of 
a committee of twelve appointed by 
Judge John M. Scott, deputy insurance 
commissioner, and will be carried to a 
conclusion for presentation to the forth- 
coming session of the Texas legislature 
which meets the second Tuesday in 
January. This codification comes as a 
result of the plan and determination of 
both the insurance and banking inter- 
ests of Texas to separate the two di- 
visions of the department of insurance 
and banking and convert each into a 
separate department. 

After the original list of ten names 
was published Judge Scott added two 
more members, Glen Walker, president 
of the Millers Mutual Fire of Fort 
Worth, and Ike Jalonick, vice-president 
of the Republic Fire of Dallas. The 
other members of the committee are 
Col. William Thompson, Dallas; Sam 
P. Cochran, Dallas; Homer R. Mitchell, 
Dallas; A. P. Cunningham, Dallas; A. 
R. Andrews, Dallas; W. L. Stiles, San 
Antonio; Geo. R. Christie, Houston; 
Morgan Duke, Dallas; T. W. Vardell, 
Dallas; Carr P. Collins, Dallas. 

At a meeting of the committee in 
Austin last week Col. Thompson was 
elected chairman and Mr. Stiles secre- 
tary. All members were present except 
Messrs Cochran and Vardell. They 
were represented, respectively, by T. L. 
Lauve and H. J. O’Donnell. Mr. Lauve 
is a member of the firm of Trezevant & 
Cochran and Judge ODonnell is an at- 
torney of Dallas. 

After thoroughly canvassing the situa- 
tion and making arrangements for re- 
vision of the fire, life and casualty laws, 
the committee adjourned to reassemble 
in Austin Nov 21, when material prog- 
ress is expected to be reported. 

The new department of insurance will 
be devoted exclusively to insurance and 
have a commissioner of insurance with 
a salary commensurate with the duties 
and responsibilities of his office, though 
the legislature is always picayunish and 
may reduce it. It will be up to the 
legislature to decide whether or not the 
functions of the State Fire Insurance 
Commission will be included in and 
merged with the new department when 
the divorcement is effected. 





Examination is Being Made 


The Commonwealth Life of Omaha 
as is known, some months ago entered 
into a merger contract with the Stand- 


lard Life of St. Louis, which amounts 


to a sale of the former to the latter. 
The matter of approval rests with the 
insurance commissioners of Nebraska, 
Missouri and Illinois. Insurance Com- 
missioner Young of Nebraska has gone 
to St. Louis to be present at the exam- 
ination of the Standard Life by the 
representatives of Illinois and Missouri. 
At the same time the Nebraska depart- 
ment has men at work examining the 
Commonwealth Life. 

J. E. Hart, who as secretary of trade 
and commerce for Nebraska, is the head 
of the insurance bureau, says that the 
examination of the Commonwealth will 


|not be completed for twe or three weeks, 


and until that is finished the department 
will have no statement to make with 
reference to the merger. 


ns 


George R. Krickbaum, a highly suc- 
cessful life underwriter who retired 
about seven years ago, died last week 
at the age of 84 at his home in Phila- 
delphia, after a long illness. For many 
years he was connected with the Phila- 
delphia agency of the Mutual Life of 
New York, leaving this in about 1906 and 
representing the Penn Mutual until his 
retirement. 
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NATIONAL PRESIDENT _ 
TELLS ABOUT. THE WORK. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 


advantage of the more extensive cours¢ 
given by the schools just referred to. | 
Local associations and life insuranc | 
1en generally, are urged to cooperate 
with the National association in ex 
panding these educational movements 
ut are earnestly requested not to give 
thcial sanction or approval of any 
which has not received the ap 
National 
dards as meeting the 
le standardized 


ourse 
. oval ol the association s 
committee on Stal 
requirements of t 
courses. 

President Eliason will follow the cus- 
tom of his predecessors by making a 
tour throughout the country, His itin- 
erary will begin at Chicago about the 
middle of January, when he will address 
the Chicago organization, from which 
point he will continue his trip through 
the south and on to the west coast dur- 
ing January and February, visiting as 
many associations as time wiil permit 
He is pianning to make an eastern trip 
in March, and will arrange trips throug] 
the northern and central states curing 
April and May. Mr. Eliason announces 
that while he should like to visit every 
local association during the year such a 
task would be physically impossible. It 
will also be impossible to attempt 
special meetings other than as may be 
arranged for in the regular itinerary 
which is now being prepared in consul- 
tation with the president’s assistants in 
the various regional districts and which 
will be announced in detail early in 
December. Whenever possible Presi- 
dent Eliason hopes that the districts 
expecting to hold sales congresses will 
arrange the dates to conform with his 
itinerary so that he will be able t& 
attend. 

Mr. Eliason is very much pleased and 
encouraged at the cordial expressions 
of support and cooperation which he is 
receiving from all parts of the country, 
for he realizes that much as he desires 
to have the association movement make 
progress during his administration this 
would be possible only through active 
cooperation on the part of lite under- 
writers generally the country over 


} 
1 
t 


National Guardian Meeting 


National Guardian Life agents held a 
meeting at Spring Valley, Wis., Monday 
evening with about 30 agents from that 
territory in attendance. Benjamin §S 
Beecher, secretary of the company, at- 
tended from the home office In his 
address to the agents, he stated that the 
object of the meeting was the further- 
ing of acquaintances and bringing the 
company in closer contact with its rep- 
resentatives. He also spoke on the 
insurance business in general and ex- 
plained the various features of the differ- 
ent policies. George Kyle varied the 
program with stories and readings. Nov 
18 is scheduled to be the date of th 
next meeting which will be held at River 


Falls. 





MANY MEMBERS ADDED _ 
AT CHICAGO MEETING | 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4) 


specialists. He said that it is up to life 
insurance companies to give of their 
own experience and they always get 
something back when they give. He 
said that one of the values of the re- 
search bureau was the opportunity that 
it offered for any company to study the 
general methods of all companies and 
then check up on its own. If a company | 
s seeking more light to guide it then it | 
should not move along in its own nar- 
row groove. He said that frequently an | 
ofhcer had some pet idea that seemed | 
wondertul to him and he continued to 
develop it when perhaps it would not 
stand the test. The bureau gains the | 
nethods of all companies. ‘Thus any | 
company has the advantage of finding | 
out the various methods that are used 
by different companies 

Matthew Walker, in charge of the 
life department of the Provident Life & 
rrust, said that a big lot of money has 
been spent in the agency department 
rhe large companies have a rich fund 
of experience. They can give much in 
formation of value that will enable oth- 
ers to avoid the pitfalls. The question 
that a useful company should ask in his 
opinion is this: Can we learn something 
that will make us more efficient and eco- 
no.nical? He said that life companies’ 
othcers need more glow and warm heart- 
edness. 

Walter T. Shepard, of the 


: Lincoln 
National, also spoke in favor of the 
bureau. 
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Value of Group Sales 


In urging its renresentatives to write 
lite imsurance on a_ wholesale basis, 
either under group policies or plans sim- 
ilar to group for employers without 
enough workers to quality under the 
aw ior group insurance, the Travelers 
cites the case of George W. Schmitz of 
Antigo, Wis. He closed four smail 
wholesale cases 'agt December and since 
then has succeeddd in getting four in- 
lividual life policies for a total of $20,- 
00 and one acciflent policy from the 
nployes of one foncern and eight in- 
lividual life polities for $23,000, two 
rccident and one automobile policy from 
the employes of another. 

It is also pointed out that while the 
writing of group insurance is not a spa 
sonal undertaking still the records of 
the past few vears show that December 
ssues lead the average for other months 
n the proportion of about four to one 

In the few vears since the first grour 
life policy was written the Travelers 
‘one has paid 13.000 death claims. with 
in average amount per claim of $950 to 
71,000. It has also paid 450 permanent 

tal disability claims under group cer- 
tificates. 


Dr. Charles H, Rudasill, who has been 
‘orp nected with the medical depart:iaen' 
't the home office of the Life Insurance 
Ccompany of Virginia, has been appointed 
ssistant medical director. He is a grad- 
vate of the Medical College of Virginia. 








Insurance in force ......... 
Admitted Assets........... 
Ratio of Actual to Expected 





1867 EQUITABLE LIFE 922 


Insurance Company 


OF IOWA 


Results of 1921 


68% of all business written since organization still in force. 


For information regarding Agencies 


Address:—Home Office: Des Moines 


samnasraw $286,934,616.49 
einisleadaieds .$ 39,234,839.04 
Mortality......... 34.7% 











KANSAS’ GREATEST LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Invites Inspection—Inqniry of Integrity 


The Farmers & Bankers Life 
Insurance Company 


Home Offices Wichita, Kansas 











New Disability Clause 


Two years ago this Company devised a Disability provision which was far in advance 
of any that had been previously contained in a life insurance policy. We sow announce 
a new Disability provision. Its features are: 

Immediate beginning of a lifelong monthly income. 

When total and permanent disability has lasted five years, the monthly payment will 
thereafter be increased 50%. 


When total and permanent disability has lasted ten years, the original monthly pay- 
ment will be increased 100%. 


Total disability that bas lasted three months will be assumed to be permanent. 

Waiver of premium, of course, together with full annual dividends and a full annual 
increase in cash surrender value. 

As age increases, and the family income dwindles through diminishing resources, the 
disability income increases to meet the increased need of income. 


For terms to producing Agents address 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 Nassau Street, New York 

















Our Agents Have 
A Wider Field— 


An Increased Opportunity 








Because we have 
Age Limits from 2 to 60. 


Policies for substantial amounts (up to $3,000) for Children on variety of Life 
and Endowment plans, thus enabling parents to buy all of the Family's insurance 
on the Ordinary, i. e. Annual, Semi-annual or quarterly premium plan. 


Participating and Non-Participating Policies. 
Same Rates for Males and Females. 


Double Indemnity and Total and Permanent Disability features for Males and 
Females alike. 


Standard and Substandard Risk Contracts, i. ¢. less work for nothing. 


“THE OLD COLONY LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY of CHICAGO, ILL.” 

















Great Southern Life Insurance Company 
DALLAS—HOUSTON 


Assets Over . . . . $10,000,000.00 
Insurance in Force Over $100,000,000.00 


Offers Liberal Contracts to Reliable Agents in Texas, 
Oklahoma, Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas, Louisiana, New 
Mexico and Mississippi. 


Policies up to date 
Write 
F. W. GRIFFIN 
Supt. Agencies or 
Houston, Texas 


E. P. GREENWOOD 
President 
Dallas, Texas 
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Rates Reduced 


Premium rates reduced 
September, 1920 

All leading forms of poli- 
cies written. 

Best of contracts to 
agents. 


Twogeneral Agenciesopen 
in Iowa. 
Write for information. 


LOUIS H. KOCH, President 
National American 
Life Insurance Co. 


Burlington, Iowa 











‘THE COMPANY OF CO-OPERATION” 


DES MOINES 


LIFE AND 
ANNUITY 


COMPANY 


We will insure the whole family! 
Any plan, any age, either sex! 


This is a service our men 
appreciate these days. 


If it appeals to you, write 


HOME OFFICE 
DES MOINES 18.7 bide.) IOWA 


TERRITORY 


IOWA SOUTH DAKOTA 








The Accumulation Policy 


is a combination of insurance 
and investment in a new sense. 


Specimen Rate 
Age 35. .$31.90 per $1000 


The continued payment of the 
rate creates increasing benefits 
each year. As a seller it has no 
competition. Write us about it. 


NATIONAL LIFE ASSOCIAT’N 
Des Moines, lowa 








FEDERAL UNION LIFE 


Insurance Company 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
has just issued a very interesting 
booklet 
“Suggestions for Increasing 
Your Income” 


and would be pleased to send a 
copy to every Life, Fire and 
Accident Agent in 


Ohio, Illinois and Kentucky 























MODERN BUSINESS 
GETTING METHODS 














Columbia Graphophone Company Manager 
Tells What Salesmen Need in Their Work 
To Make a Success in Disposing of Wares 


OBERT W. PORTER, field sales 
R manager for the Columbia Grapho- 

phone Company, gave a talk before 
the meeting of Life Agency Officers in 
Chicago last week on “Control ina Sales 
Organization.” He said that in the 
old days it was the go-getter salesman 
that got the orders. The personality 
of the salesman was the main factor. 
His Fe age were vivid and spectacular. 
The big salesman of the old days domi- 
nated the organization. Each one prac- 
tically adopted his own policy. Later, 
a business concern detined and adopted 
a definite policy and could not allow a 
salesman to frame its policy. In other 
words, the period had arrived for the 
institutional salesman rather than the 
individual, 


Should Learn Buying 
Power of People 


A concern with a product to sell 
should ascertain the buying power of 
the people. It is the work of the 
planning department to get the facts 
as to the capacity of the people for buy- 
ing. The control department should 
check the operations of the planning 
department. The planning department 
inaugurated the methods for selling and 
the control department should check up 
on these and see whether they are 
working satisfactorily. If there is any- 
thing wrong, the signal should be 
flashed. 

Mr. Porter 
many salesmen 
unbalanced in some 
are strong in one 


said that the reason so 

fail is because they are 
ways. Some men 
particular character- 
istic and weak in others. He said that 
there are 33 faculties that enter into 
sales work. A man may vary greatly 
in quantity and quality as to these 
faculties. He said that a sales man- 
ager should know his salesmen individu- 


ally and should be able to tell just 
where each is weak. 
Specifications 

for the Job 


When a man is to be employed as a 
salesman, the sales manager should 
know the specifications for the job and 
should ascertain whether the applicant 
has the faculties necessary to meet the 
specifications. The main faculties that 
a salesman must possess to make a 
success are observation, memory, !mag!- 


nation, judgment and language. All 
salesmen have these in a greater or less 
degree. The sales manager should find 


where a salesman is weakest and then 
endeavor to develop him right at that 
point. The salesman in closing, must 
have integrity, dignity and poise. 

When a man is to be employed and 
even afterwards the sales manager 
should have a very definite idea in his 
mind as to what is required of the job 
and should be able to discover what is 
wrong if the salesman is not making 
good. Mr. Porter said that in his 
organization the sales department aims 
to start men in the work between ages 
28 and 3 He said that after 35 men 
become = in their ways and think they 
know too much. 


Some Essential Traits 
for the Salesman 


Much depends on pe rsonality. The 
sales manager in selecting a man should 


decide whether he wants to have him 
Will 


around, Will he be agreeable? 
he be a likeable person? The sales- 
If he is a 


man must have optimism. 


“knocker” 


he will never make the im- | 











| have 


pression that he should. Mr. Porter said 
that in the analysis of a man’s qualities, 

he should be compared with a man in 
the organization who is strongest in 
one of the primary points and then he 
should be grouped A, B and C. He 
would not require a salesman to meas- 
ure up in Group A in everything. How- 


| ever, if the majority of the points in B 


and C outweigh the points in A or B, 


he would not employ him. 


Many Are Weak in 
Defense Faculty 


Mr. Porter said that many salesmen 
fail because they are weak in the de- 
fense faculty. A weak defense mili- 
tates against any salesman. A sales- 
man should know all the excuses that a 
prospect is going to offer and he should 
be ready to meet them. He should 
sufficient information for all his 
cases and know just how to use it to the 
best advantage. There are many sales- 
men who do a lot of talking but they 
say nothing definite. They deal in 
generalities but they do not hit the 
bull’s eye. 

Mr. Porter paid his respects to the 
efficiency engineers, the statistical men 
and those who are atteinpting to grind 
out ready made salesmen by saying that 
the trouble with all such is that there is 
danger of getting more harness than 
horse. Mr. Porter said a concern must 
not run to too much method and too 
much investigation. It must not over- 
burden the horse with a lot of trap- 
pings and too much harness. 


Need Replies to 
Negative Arguments 


He said that salesmen should be able 
to have a reply for every negative argu- 
ment. The salesmen should be able to 
present an argument for buying that is 
stronger than the prospect has against 
buying. Notwithstanding the excuse 
that a prospect may offer a salesman 
should have an effective answer. 

Mr. Porter said that the selling ability 
in a man rises according to his success. 
If he is 90 percent watm he is going 
good. If he is successful in making 
sales he has that much momentum and 
is in the spirit. A salesman, he said, 
should keep himself positive at all times. 
He should not be allowed to get in a 
negative frame of mind. The sales 
manager should see to it that a favor- 
able atmosphere is surrounding the 
salesman at all times. He must not 
allow the thought to dominate him that 
he can’t put over a sales program. He 
said that the saddest spectacle is to have 
a salesman simply walking around. The 
sales manager must adopt a sales plan 
and program so that it can be applied 
in a definite way. 


Public Must Be Conscious 
of What Is to Be Sold 


He said that the public must be con- 
scious of what an organization has to 
sell. It is then up to the sales manage- 
ment to break down resistance. Fre- 
quently the public is not conscious of 
what a sales organization is driving at. 
The minds of the people are cloudy 


because they are not conscious. There- 
fore it is up to sales organizations 
plainly and clearly to tell the people 


what is to be sold and why they should 
buy it. A sales manager must have an 
outline for salesmen to follow. The 
sales department cannot tell the sales- 
man everything he should say and do. 
However, he should have the structure 


| of $5,065,000 for 





‘PUBLICITY EXPERIMENT 


TRIES NEW BULLETIN PLAN 


Penn Mutual “News Letter” Gets Out 
Special San Francisco Number 
for Duryea Agency 


The Penn Mutual “News Letter,” 
edited by Carroll H. Frey, is trying an 
interesting experiment in its current is- 
sue, known as the San Francisco num- 
ber. J. B. Duryea, general agent at 
San Francisco, and his statt have 
summed up in 16 large pages their ex- 
periences in salesmanship, the various 
men giving the arguments they have 
found most effective. Eight other 
pages are devoted to general news of 
the company. 

Three gems from Mr. 
give some idea of the 
symposium: 

“I urge salesmen to study the science 
of psychology instead of depending on 
the inaccurate knowledge of psychol- 
ogy they obtain from contact with 
people.” 

“The difference between shaving 
every morning and twice a week may be 
the difference between success and 
failure. . 

“Don’t offer men a my sterious some- 
thing called ‘life insurance’; offer them 


Duryea will 
value of this 


rent, food, clothing and education for 
their families, and rest, independence 
and ireedom from worry for their own 
old age 

Several other members of the San 
Francisco agency contributed selling 
ideas. 


Mr. Frey, a graduate of Girard Col- 
lege (solely for orphan boys), is also 
editor of “The Girardian,” a monthly 
publication issued by the college. H. 
C. Lippincott, recently manager of 
agencies, said that although Mr. Frey 
is a young man, the Penn Mutual re- 
gards him as a growing asset because 
of his keenness oi intellect and ability 
to meet emergencies. 


International’s Big Month 


The International Life of St. Louis 
broke a'l its monthly records in Oc- 
tober with a total of $5,400,000 new in- 
surance placed. This was an increase 
of $2,000,000 over October, 1921. ‘Lhe 
International Life men have set a mark 
ot $6,000,000 for November. The com- 
pany is giving a special bonus to men 
born between Oct. 23 and Nov. 23, un- 
der the sign of Scorpio, on policies of 
$5,000 and above brought in during the 
month, 

Kelley Roach of the Oklahoma City 
branch assumed the lead among Inter- 
national Life men for October, when he 
personally placed $393,500 in insurance. 
His total for the year is now $1,018,500, 
while his agency leads all Internationa’ 
agencies be a record of $2,231,000. 
Longley f Texas became a contended 
for the leadership by placing $500,000 
insurance in October. He is now in 
third place with $662,500, being headed 
by Roach & Keck of Illinois, with $670,- 
750. 


Russell Agency's Great Record 


As a result of the efforts of the home 
office agency of the Pacific Mutual Life 
in October in the chal'enge cup con- 
test. Manager John Newton Russell's 
field force established a new high record 
the month. Consid- 
erably less than a decade ago, approxi- 
mately $5,000,000 represented the annual 
production of the agency and was con- 
sidered a satisfactory achievement in 
those days. This year it is expected 
that the total will be close to $35,000.- 
N00, or more than was estimated at the 
beginning of 1922. 








and then the salesman can fill in. ‘The 
sales manager he should must have a 
correct knowledge of his men and know 
what is going on when anyone is failing 
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COMPANY PRACTICE ON PREMIUM NOTES 
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DDITIONAL statements on com- 
A pany practice in the matter o/ 

handling premium notes are sub 
joined. This is a matter of great in- 
terest and the symposium on it, which 
is being compiled by THE NAtionaL Un- 
DERWRITER from personal replies to 


the attached questions, is being studied 
with keen interest both by men in the 
field and those in home offices. As re- 


plies have been received from most of 
the American life insurance companies, 
it is necessary to print only a com- 
paratively few each week, this week’s 
group responding as follows: 

American National, Mo.—1. 
pany does not accept first yea: 
notes. 

2. Agents must settle for their busi- 
ness within sixty days from the date of 
issue of the policy. If the agent takes 
the applicant’s note for the first year 
premium, he does it at his own risk and 
must handle the paper himself. In any 
event, he must pay net premiums within 
the sixty day period or return the policy 
for cancellation. If policies have been 
held out over 60 days and then returned 
for cancellation, the agent is charged 
the medical and inspection fees and a 
short term rate for the time the policy 
has been out. 

3. Term insurance is treated in the 
same manner as other policies. 

4. All plans of insurance are treated 
on the same basis. We do not permit 
an adjustment on the basis on term in- 
surance. See above. 

5. Our company accepts second year 
premium notes. The agent is not re- 
quired to secure second year notes. As 
a rule the company requires at least a 
short term rate for the year to be col- 
lected in cash and takes a note for the 
balance. During the past year, how- 
ever, we have taken some notes for the 
full amount on rural business, but it is 
not our practice to do this. 

6. See No. 5. 

7. Our second 


The com- 
premium 


year premium note 
provides for the cancellation of the 
policy prior to the end of the policy 
year on failure to pay the note 
* * * 

American Nat’l, Texas—1. We do not 
accept first premium notes. 

2. The agent assumes full personal 
responsibility in accepting the note. 


3. Premiums are required in one 
sum. 
4. We make no arrangements for 


adjustment of first year premium notes 
with the agent. 

5. Agents are not required to secure 
second year notes. 


6. Within the policy reserve, and 
cash payments. 

7. Provides for cancellation if un- 
paid at maturity, except as may be 
otherwise provided for in the policy 
contract. 

* * . 
Atlantic Life—1, 2 and 3. No. 4. Yes. 


Yes. Notes on thot or any other 
renewal are accepted in accordance with 
established rules which require a cash 
payment and the payment of interest in 
aavance. The agent is not required to 
ecure second year note Orr ccllec- 
tions are handled through our general 
agencies, and the agents are called upor 
only when there is a prospect of lapse 
Under these notes the policy lapses 


upon non-payment as of the due date 
cf the premium. 
6. No. 7. As stated above, our 


premium note, other than lien note, pro 
vides for cancellation of the policy on 
the date of lapse, such cancellation to 
Le effective as of the duc date of the 
premium. 
— » > 

Baltimore Life—1, 2 and 3 The com- 
pany does not accept premium notes. 

4. Agents assume all responsibility 
for any premium notes that they may 
accept. No adjustment allowed. 

5. Answers to above questions apply 


6. Notes not accepted. 


7. Company does not have such a 
| form. 
> > > 
Bankers Life, Neb.—1. No; 4, We re- 


quire the agent to pay the premium less 

commission in cash with the applica- 

tion; 5, Only in extension of time for 

payment of premium; 6, Cash; 7, Yes 
bl > * 

Bank Savings Life, Topeka, Kans.— 
(1) No; (5) Yes; (6) No rule; (7) Yes. 
> o > 
Berkshire—It is 
this company to 


not the practice ol 
accept premium loan 
notes for first year’s premiums nor do 
we recognize them in any way when ac- 
cepted by the agent. We accordingly 
nake no adjustment in such 
any note taken by the agent is found to 


cases WU 


| be noncollectible. 


|} notes, 


| premium 








We do, however, allow policy loans 
up to the second year cash surrend 
value when the proceeds of the loan are 
to be used to pay the second 
premium, but do not in any case cance! 
the policy prior to the end of the policy 
year because of failure to pay the in 
debtedness, it being our practice to 
terminate the insurance only upon de- 
fault of payment of premium or in cas¢ 
the indebtedness equals or exceeds the 
cash surrender value. 
These are not actually 
but rather the reg 


year 


premium loan 
zular policy loan 


or for what part of the premium? 
2. 


eee — | 


| policies on 


| privilege 


' 


| 


EDIT 1ON 


with a dian term pro- 
vision, we require the agent to pay us 
in cash the full amount of the term 
premium and do not pay the agent any 
commission on this term premium, 

We will permit an agent to return 
which he cannot enforce 
settlement and to surrender the policy 
on the basis of a term insurance rate 

We extend to our policyholders the 
of extension notes in the pay- 
ment of the second premium. 
done direct with the policyholder and 
we charge a term rate of cash covering 
the period of extension. 

Our premium notes provide 
cancellation of the policy upon 
to pay the note 


written 


tor the 
failure 


+ * > 


Ind. —We are pleased to 
answer your questions in the order 
which they are given 

1, 2 and 3, We do not accept first year 
premium notes from agents. 

4. We will accept policies for 
cellation and a settlement on the 
basis when an agent has found a 
year premium note non-collectable 
5. We accept renewal extension notes 
for second and subsequent years pre- 
miums, but do not require the agent to 
secure such notes, as they have no in 
terest in this premium except a renewal 
commission which is not paid until the 
note is paid 

6. We have no fixed rule as to the 
amount to be paid on 
premiums to secure an extension of 
time tor the balance but usually ask 
percent of the premium be paid 


Century, 


can- 
term 
first 


sc cond years 


that 25 


QUESTIONS ASKED OF COMPANIES 


1. Do you accept first year premium notes? 


If so, for the full premium 


If you accept first year premium notes, do you require the agent 
to guarantee them in full, less commission or do you require him only to 


pay cost of carrying the risk for the full year or while the policy is in 


ce? 


3. If you permit the agent to guarantee only term insurance, do you 


require a minimum charge of $5, or do you make any other requirement? 

4. If you do not accept first year premium notes and the agent per- 
sonally accepts them, will you permit an adjustment with him on the basis 

| of term insurance, on legal surrender of the policy, after the note has been 


|| found to be non-collectible? 


5. Do you accept second year notes? 


Do you require the agent to 


secure second year notes in the same manner as you have described above 


||, for the first year notes, if at all? 


6. Do you accept second year notes up to an amount secured by the 
second year reserve, or up to an amount secured by the second year cash 


value? 


7. Does your premium note form provide for cancellation of the 
policy prior to the end of the policy year on failure to pay the note? 


note similar in principle to that carried 

by a majority of the companies 
* > > 

Boston Mutual—We do not 

notes the first year. We do 

premium notes for the second 

payment of monthly term in- 


accept 


accept 

year on 

surance 
. & «£ 


Canada Life—This company does not 
accept notes either for new or renewal 


premiums. 
' 


* * * 

Central States, Ind—\We do not ac- 
cept first year premium notes from 
agents. We expect our agents to take 


care of net premium within 90 days fol- 
lowing the issuance of a policy but, oi 
course, we are not always able to en- 


force this rule absolutely 
Sometimes when we know an agent 
has taken a premium note for six 


months we have given him six months 
time in taking care of the net premium. 

We have had during the past year to 
accept notes in payment of the second 
annual premiums. We endeavor, how- 


ever, to get a partial payment of the 
premium and have a note for the bal- 
ance. 


Our premium notes provide for can- 
cellation of the policy if the note is not 
paid at its maturity. 

* * . 

Central States, Mo.—We do not ac- 
cept at this office first year premium 
notes. In the event the application is 


| proportion of its face 


unless the time of extension is for only 
two or three months 
7. Our renewal premium extension 


note provides for cancellation of policy 
prior to the end of the policy year on 
failure to pay the note. The note pro- 
vides that it shall be collectable for the 
with interest that 
been con- 
whole time 


insurance has 
bears to the 


the time the 
tinued by note 


| covered by the premium 


* > 


Chicago Natl—The commission 
tracts we make with agents provide that 
agents who accept notes from 
cants must take them at their own risk 
However, we have in a few 


con- 
apph 


instances 


taken notes, with agents indorsement 
thereon, if they are bankable or collect 
able notes. As yet we have not adopted 


a definite plan regarding notes 


. . . 


Cloverleaf Life & Casualty—1, No; 4 
Yes; 5, Extension agreement on annual 


premium, not over three months, which 
| provides for cancellation if not paid 
when due 
> > > 
Commonwealth, Ky.—Question 1, 2 
and 3, No. 4. No, except under very 


| require 


| nine 


exceptional circumstances. 

5. Yes, but the agent has nothing to 
do with these notes, as our rule is to 
that either one-fourth of the 
amount be paid in cash and notes for 
equal amounts, payable in three, six and 
months, 


will be accepted for the 


| 
balance, or we 


23 
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will accept one-half in 
cash and will then take a note for six 
months in settlement of the balance 


| In other words we simply accept notes 


| quarterly or 


This is | 


! pre mium in 


in lieu of changing the policy to the 
semi annual basis, as it 
has been our experience that the policy- 
holder will often pay a premium note 
where he will allow the policy to lapse 
by the nonpayment of the premium 
%. Wes 
. > > 
We do 


yotes at 


Commonwealth, Omaha—1 
not accept first year premium 
all. 

2. The agent is required to pay the 
net on the first year’s business in cash 
or within thirty days 

3. Answer same as for No. 2 

4. On regular surrender of the 
policy, we will make an adjustment 
with the agent on the basis of the term 
insurance 

5 We do accept notes for the sec 
ond year’s premium, and do not require 
the agent to guarantee them in any way 

6. In most cases, where we accept 
notes for the second year’s premium, 
we endeavor to collect one quarterly 
cash and take a note for 
the balance. 

7. Our notes provide for cancellation 
of the policy prior to the end of the 
policy year, upon failure of the maker 
of the note to pay the same 

> 4 * 

Conn, Mutual—The company does 
accept anything but cash in payment of 
a first premium and it does not authorize 
any agent to note Any agent 
who a note for the first or a sub- 
premium does so on his own re 


not 


accept a 
accepts 
Sequent 


sponsibility and at his own risk He 
will be required to report and remit the 
premium to the company in cash We 
do caution our agents, however, that be- 
cause of statutory ruling in any case 
where a note is accepted on their re- 
sponsibility, the note should be interest 


bearing 
This 


answers all of vour questions ex 


cept Nos. 4 and 7. As to No. 4, occasion- 
ally an individual case has been con- 
sidered on its merits As to No. 7, the 
company does not have a premium note 
form 
+ * * 
Conservative, W. Va—This company 


does not give any consideration whatso- 
ever to first vear premiums The policy 
is sent to the agwent and we do not know 
|; whether the agent receives cash for the 
first year premium or whether he ac- 
cepts a note The agent is obligated to 
us for the first year net and we do not 
look to the policyholder for the first vear 
premium, Of course, there are times 
when the agent pavs the net on the semi- 
annual or quarterly basis and in a case 
like this the succeeding premiums are 
collected by the company. 

We do not take any notes for first vear 
premiums but in transacting such mat- 
ters I presume that the agent is some- 


event 


|} time 


times compelled to take a note for thre« 
or four months He then pavs the net 
to the company and collects the note at 
its maturity We give the agent the 
right to return the policy within a rea- 
sonable length of time. about ninety or 
one hundred twenty davs and even in 
that he has paid the net on a 
policy and then returns it for cancella- 
tion he is given a refund of the net 

As far as our accepting notes on see- 
ond year premiums will say that we do 
not accept notes where there is no cash 
value and under all forms of contract 
issued bv this company there is no cash 
value until three full annual payments 
have been made Consequently, when 
they have paid such amount of premiums 
the value is as great as the note and we 
only accept notes where the cash value 
is equal to the amount of the note or 
where the cash value is enough to pay 
for the term insurance for the leneth of 
for which the note is given T 
might also state that this company will 
accept a note on the second year 
premium providing that the insured wil! 
sign the note for half the premium and 
pay the other half in cash Of course. 
the time for the note is not to extend 
beyond the time for which the cash 
would buy insurance 

The form of note which we use pro 
vides that no charge shall be rendered 
against the maker of the note tn event 
of his fallure to pay it at its maturity 
This form of note should protect the 
company in event the giver were to pay 
half in cash and give a note for the bal- 
ance and should not obligate the com- 





pany to give protection to the insured 
for a full year although he had made a 
payment in part cash and part note. 

I might also advise that our company 
has never been put to a test in this 
matter and I do not know whether a 
court ruling would disregard this form 
of note which we use or not. 

In addition to the foregoing I might 
also say that a few years ago our com- 
pany accepted notes for the full annual 
premium for four or five months on poli- 
cies on which there was no cash or loan 
value but we believe that in the major- 
ity of cases such an action upon our part 
proved to be of detriment to the com- 
pany. Of course, the form used at that 
time was not the same as the form 
which we now use which contains the 
insertion “no judgment shall be rendered 
against the maker.” 


* * +. 
Continental, Del—We do not accept 
notes on account of fhe first annual 


premium on policies, excepting term and 


our preferred class whole life, and I am 
quoting below the instructions in our 
rate book governing the use of these 
notes: 

“Notes may be taken on the company’s 
‘Yellow Note’ form for a part of the first 
annual premium of a policy on any plan 
except term and preferred class whole 
life, in the following way: Collect in 
cash exactly one-tenth of the annual 


policy for each month or 


premium on the 
date of 


fraction intervening between the 


the policy and the date the note falls 
due, and take a ‘Yellow Note’ for the 
difference between this cash payment 


and the premium on the policy, but in no 


case may the initial payment be less than 
$10. If, for example, the annual premium 
is $75, one-tenth being less than $10, the 
initial cash payment must be at least 
two-tenths, or $15, and a ‘Yellow Note’ 
for the balance, $60, should be taken to 
fall due not later than two months after 
date of policy. Subsequent payments 
may be only one-tenth of the annual 
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as the insured desires to pay, plus inter- 
est at 6 percent on the amount of the 
note. Each time a payment is made on a 
note, a new note must be taken for the 
unpaid balance of the premium, until the 
premium is paid in full. 

“The ‘Yellow Note’ must be dated at 
the time of settlement and may run for 
one month from the date of the policy 
for each one-tenth of the annual pre- 
mium that has been paid in cash, or the 
note may be made to fall due at any time 
within that period. The second or any 
subsequent ‘Yellow Note’ must be dated 
the day the previous note became due, 
unless Sunday, and then the day before. 

“If a ‘Yellow Note’ is not paid when 
due, the policy will lapse except that in 
no event shall a policy lapse until it has 
been in force for as many months after 
its date as the number of tenths of the 
collected. If death of 


annual premium 
the insured occurs before lapse of the 
policy for non payment of a ‘Yellow 


full amount of the insurance 
payable less the amount of the 


Note,” the 
would be 


note and interest due thereon.” 
Also we accept notes for the second 
annual premiums, but such notes are 


taken only for an amount that is entirely 
covered by the cash value that will have 
accrued on the policy at the end of the 
second year. In figuring the amount of 
note that may be given for the second 
annual premium, we discount the second 
year cash value so that at the end of the 
cash value of the policy 


policy year the 
will be sufficient to cover both the note 
given and the interest accrued. These 


notes simply remain as a lien against the 
policy until paid, having just the same 
effect as a cash loan. 


Davidson With Royal Indemnity 

R. O. Davidson is returning to the 
Royal Indemnity as superintendent of 
the accident and health department 
He joined the Royal Indemnity in 1912 
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premium, if desired, or as many tenths | as assistant superintendent and _ re- 


mained there until 1918, when he went 
with the Equitable Life of New York, 
becoming superintendent of its accident 
and health department. When _ the 
Equitable discontinued the writing of 
this class he joined the Pan-American 
Life of New Orleans as head of its ac- 
cident and health department. 


Is Having a Big Year 


Chicago agency of the 
Life expects to produce more paid for 
business this year than it dia in 1920 
The paid for business so far is $25,175,- 
000. The paid for business in 1920 was 
$30,393,230, This is bedrock business 
and the thought is that during tle rest 
of this month and December, Mutua! 
Life men will be able to eclipse 1920's 
record in Chicago. 


The Mutual 





Metropolitan’s Housing Loans 


“he Metropolitan Life authorized 
loans on bonds and mortgages amount- 
ing to $5,353,000 last week, practically 
one half being on housing loans. 


Tribute Paid to Bulkeley 


A meeting of all employes of the 
Aetna Life and affiliated companies in 
Kansas City, about 80 being present, was 
held Seely in memorial to Morgar 
G. Bulkeley, late president of the com- 


panies. C Bissett, manager of the 
liability department, presided. There 
was but one feature, a eulogy of Mr 


Bulkeley by Senator James A. Reed, the 
meeting having been arranged becaus« 
uf the presence there of Senator Reed 
known to have been an associate of Mr 
Bulkeley. Senator Reed spoke wit! 
real feeling of Mr. Bulkeley’s 





Careful Selection 
No Foreign Business 
Insuring Only Males 
Low Death Rate 
Safe Investments 


LIFE 


Milwaukee 





45.17% 


Efficient Management 
Liberal Policy Contracts 
Low Expenses 

Purely American 

Purely Mutual 

No Brokerage 
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COMPANY 


of the new business issued by the Northwestern Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company in 1921 was upon applications of members previously 
insured in the Company. 


Its Policyholders Repeat 


The assignable cause for this is found in the Northwestern business policy of 


THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 
INSURANCE 


No Rebating 

No Twisting 

Civil Service for Agents 
Clean Business Methods 
Low Net Cost 


Wisconsin 


persona! 











THOMAS J. OWENS, President 


Capital, $200,000 


build . real life insurance company. 





All of the stock is held by a few substantial business men 
of Indiana who believe in the ability of the management to 


DR. ALBERT SEATON, Vice-President and Medica! Director 


CENTURY LIFE INSURANCE CO., inoranarotis 


NO ORGANIZATION EXPENSE 


Managed by men experienced and familiar with all de- 
partments of life insurance work. 


We offer agents experienced management, superior policy contracts, 
choice territory. progressive feld and home office methods and an 
old-fashioned general agency contract that means money. 

If you want to be affiliated with an institution that has real red blood in its veins—that has all the elements of growth and permanency-— 


Tell us where you want to work 


CLAUDE T. TUCK, Secretary 
Occidental Building 


Surplus, $100,000 








| character, and of the great service that 
| he had performed for the entire coun- 
try, through his companies, his efforts 
being actuated by a real desire to serve. 
The Aetna Life, and particularly th« 
benefits it had put into the very per- 
sonnel of the neople of the United 
States, were, he said, the finest monu- 
ment to the ability and integrity of the 
president. 


Ontario Equitable Admitted 


The Ontario Equitable Life & Acci 
dent of Waterloo, Can., has been elected 
to membership in the Life Agency Offi- 
cers’ Association. M. J. Smith, secre- 
tary, and Arthur J. Huenergard, actuary, 
‘epresented the company at the meet- 
ing of the Association in Chicago. 





Honor Philadelphia Veteran 


Nov. 20 will be known as “Stringer 


Day” at the home office agency of the 
Philadelphia Life in honor of “Jim” 
Stringer, the company’s oldest agent in 
point of service and first president of 
the Plico Club there, who will be 61 
ears old on that day. Mr. Stringer 
ae made a fine address before 


Enthusiasm,” 
young man 
career 


‘he club on the subject of “ 
vith especial reference to the 
taking up life insurance as a 
To Write Only Nonparticipating 
The Bankers Rese 
Neb., is eliminating its 
business. 


Life, of Omah 
participating 


Richmond Man Back in Harness 
R. Taylor Hoffman, on 


> of the leadi: 


roducers for the Eeutal le of a 
tg in Richmond under General Agent 

. Mulford Crutchfield. who was forced 
O give up active work last spring be 


ause of failing health, is back on the 
ob with his health thoroughly restored 
He spent the intervening time in the 
nountains at Goshen, Va During his 
ibsence, Mr. Hoffman was _ honored 
with election as second vice-president of 
the Richmond Association of Life Un- 
lerwriters. He was felicitated upon his 
recovery at the November meeting of 
the association, 


Big Business Policy 


The White Eagle Oil & Refining Com- 
any of Kansas City, Mo., already holding 
policies amounting to $500,000 on the life 
f President L. L. Marceel, has just taken 


£250,000 additional. The line was offered 
only to general agents and no_ brokers 
were asked for figures. It is understcod 
| th at the Kansas City Life and the Mis 
ouri State Life together devised a special 
fe orm of contract to meet the competition 

eastern companies and were 
n getting a share of the 





successful 


business 


While the executive committee of the 
Convention will not 


York, 


American Lif« 


meet until Dec. 7 in when 


New 


| 

| 

bi the 

| Will Probably Select Des Moines 
will be se 
| 


the annual meeting place 

lected, it seems very likely that it 
will be held at Des Moines The lowa 
companies are all for it. The American 


Life Convention is a 
tion. A number of 
three or four executives to the meeting 
in order to get information. Therefore, 
it means much to have the meeting in 
some convenient place. 


working organiza 


companies sen 


Indianapolis Life Convention 


The agency force the Indianapolis 
Life will hold its annual round up at 
the home office the first week of De- 
cember. 

New Missouri Deputy 

Governor Hyde of Missouri has ap- 


Cameron, Mo 
oner to su 


Rathbun of 
commissi 


pointed J. A 
deputy insurance 





} ceed Joshua Barbee, resigned. Mr. Rath 
bun will assume his new duties immedi 
| ately. For the past ten years he has 
| been president of the First National 
| Bank of Cameron. From 1906 to 1911 
he was a national bank examiner and 
lis well known to the financial circles of 


the state 
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A Few Reasons 
WHY SHENANDOAH LIFE AGENTS ARE SUCCESSFUL! 





Up-to-the-Minute Policy Contracts. 

A Correspondence Course in Salesmanship. 

A Liberal Agency Contract. 

A Free Circularization Bureau. 

Whole Hearted Co-operation of the Home Office. 
A Liberal Substandard Department. 

The Numerical Rating System. 











Agency Openings for PRODUCERS 


The Shenandoah Life Insurance Co., Inc. 


ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 
The Agents’ Company—The Policyholders’ Company 
On Agency Matters Addrese—The Agency Manager, W F. MACALLISTER 








Mutuality 


For seventy-seven years the idea conveyed 
by the words MUTUAL BENEFIT— 
“the good of the whole applied to the 
affairs of each one’”’—has been the guiding 
principle in the treatment of welicshatioas 
of the Company. It has been emphasized 
anew in the current policy contract. 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Organized 1845 


Newark, N. J. 


ALWAYS PURELY MUTUAL 








HE MIDLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
Company of Columbus, Ohio, an established, con- 
servative, high-grade and progressive Middle 
Western Company, has been admitted to Pennsylvania 
and will thoroughly organize it at once. 
General Agencies will be established at places were 
territories can be arranged. 
Men of character may apply to their advantage and 
those with local acquaintance will be preferred. 
Address Home Office. 





4. O. LAUGMAN, President DR. ANDREW JOHNSON, Secretary 


International Life & Trust 
Company 


offers up-to-date contracts for good men. 


Sohrbeck Building 
MOLINE, ILLINOIS 
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SAINT PAUL MINNESOTA 
Do you want to locate in the Northwest? Wecan offer you 
liberal contracts in Minnesota, North Dakota or South Dakota. 
Write Us 
A. M. MIKKELSON, Secy. J. IVAN RHEA, Supt. of Agents 
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Incorporated in 1862 in the Commonwealth of Massachuselts 


Named JOHN HANCOCK in honer of the first Governor of Massachusetts, and first signer 
of the Declaration of Independence. 
In 60 years it has grown to be the largest fiduciary institution in New Bagland. 
Policies made secure by reserves enpintatont on the highest standard with an ad uate Con- 
pingens Fund provid: protection against a ser ton Ge Total Assets, $239,693,000; Policy- 
Reserves and all Other Liabilities, e226 361, Contingent Fund, $15,332,000. 
Policy contracts include all equities and options. 


Business done through agents Information 
and advice on any matter relating to life in- 
surance are available at any time through the 
Agencies or Home Office of th s Company INSURANCE 


OF BOSTON MASSACVSETTS 























W. W. LANE, Searetary 


LIVE MEN CAN DOUBLE THEIR INCOME SELLING OUR 


Monthly Pension Bonds 


Under Our Service Pension Contract 
THE LA FAYETTE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


LA FAYBTTE, INDIANA A. E. WEREHOPFF®, President 














MUTUAL TRUST LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


EDWIN A. OLSON, PRESIDENT 
Insurance in Force $75,000,000 Assets $7,512,613.17 Surplus $635,128.94 


Issues Continuous and LIMITED Payment Life, Endowments at ages 85, 70, 65, 60, 55, and 50. A special low premium BUSINESS 
and PROFESSIONAL Man’s Policy. A Special Farm Mortgage Policy—Monthly Income:—Child’s Endowments. Disability Income 





and Double Indemnity Provisions. 


THESE POLICIES PLUS A LIBERAL CONTRACT EXPLAIN THE CONSPICUOUS SUCCESS 
AND PERMANENCE OF MUTUAL TRUST MEN 


For Agency Openings Address: GILBERT KNUDTSON. Vice President Home Office, 30 N. La Salle St. Chicago, IIL 

















Each One of These is a Real Help 


The National Underwriter, exclusively life 
edition, weekly, devoted to life insurance news, 
Statistics, education and salesmanship. 

Per year and ... $3.00 


The Insurance Salesman-Life Insurance In- 
dent, monthly, combination of the Insur- 
ance Salesman and Life Insurance Independ- 
ent, largest circulation of aiy insurance jour- 
nal in the world, exclusively for life insurance 
solicitors. Per year........... . ... $2.00 
Issues extra All-Star Convention Number 
each year, free to subscribers 


The Unique Manual-Digest, combination of 
the Unique Manual and Policyholders’ Digest, 
standard authority for all companies on annual 
statements, polic y contracts, premium rates, 
surrender values, dividends, net costs, and 
general information 1300 pages. Convenient 
pocket size. 


Per copy ... = me ee 


The Little Gem Life Chart, vest pocket edi- 
tion, covering in condensed form policies, pre- 
miums, cash values, dividends and net costs 
of 100 leading companies. Original and oldest 
vest pocket book. Per copy «++. $2.00 


The Diamond Life Bulletins, statistical and 
salesmanship sections. A _ loose-leaf, mimeo- 
graphed, monthly service, with accumulated 
material, the most complete and satisfactory 
service yet developed covering specialized in- 
formation as to the companies, their policies, 
premiums, values, dividends, etc., in the sta- 
tistical section; and salesmanship plans now 
in successful use by the largest producers, for 
all forms of life insurance, including corpora- 
tions, group, monthly income, inheritance tax, 


etc. — 
Write for returns. 


The Salesman’s Personal Bookkeeping Sys- 
tem: Nash's Combined Register and Account 
Book. Shows when notes come due, amount 
of premium, date of application, records 
commission, personal business, etc. 
by thousands of agents. Price 


Loose-Leaf Application and Renewal Reg- 
ister; ten-year record of renewal premiums and 
commissions by months; durable, compact and 
good-looking. Register complete with binder, 
alphabetical index and sheets. With 25 sheets, 
$2.45; with monthly guides, $3.35; 50 sheets, 
$3.00; with monthly guides, $3.90. 100 sheets, 
$3.85; with monthly guides, $4.75. Complete 
register sent on approval. Mention number 
of sheets, with or without monthly guides, in 
order. 


Policy wallats, compact and convenient file 
for policies and valuable papers which every 
policyholder will value. Carried in stock in 
three styles at 75c, $1.00 and $1.25 each; lower 
in quantities, 


“Remembrance Advertising” in leather goods 
—note-books, wallets, bill-folds, purses, key 
rings, desk-calendars, etc. Factory prices 


Alko Record of Insurance, provides a con- 
venient analysis and complete record year by 
year of the policyholder’s insurance. Beauti 
fully bound in genuine leather. Complete 20 
year record for 26 life policies with calendar 
for all policies, showing just when each pre- 
mium falls due. $1.00 each, $10.06 a dozen. 
Larger size (for all lines of insurance). Each, 


$1.25; dozen, $12.50. 


The Gibbons Life Policyholders’ Schedule 
Record. A complete schedule of all life pol- 
icies, enumerating companies, policy numbers, 
classifications, premium dates, etc., together 
with an accounting of each policy in record 
ledger form, providing a complete history from 
year to year, giving net costs, and loan val- 
ues, paid-up and cash addition, etc. 100 copies, 
$18.00; 25 copies, $4.50; 12 copies, $2.25; sample, 
20c 


The Medical Side of Field Work 


By Dr. Wm. Muhlberg. Gives the agent 
just the information he needs to talk life in- 
surance salesmanship from the medical side. 
It shows the agent how to handle “border 
line” cases. Gives a working knowledge of 
the principles of life insurance medicine, a 
branch of field work which many agents have 
neglected. New edition just out, price....$1.00 


LIFE PROSPECT CARD AND CARD 
CABINETS 


Systematic Salesmanship Outfit, an agent's 
prospect card system for street and office use. 
comprises one leather prospect card case; 200 
prospect cards; one set each of monthly, daily, 
alphabetical and blank card index guides and 
one oak card index file. The most satisfactory 
prospect system on the market. Price....$4.00 


The Chummy Vest Pocket Life Prospects 
Record. The new idea in vest pocket records. 
Simply a life insurance prospect card, 3%4x4 
inches (instead of the usual 3x5 inches) printed 
on heavy ledger paper (instead of usual index 
bristol and only half as thick, notched at one 
end so that an ordinary rubber band holds 

as securely as a ring binder) with a tough 
paper cover; also solid oak desk card tray 
complete with all necessary guides, holding 600 
cards; outfit complete with 200 cards, delivered, 








STANDARD BOOKS ON 
SALESMANSHIP 


Carl Slough’s Life Insurance Salsemanship 
and Ginger Talks, now publsihed by the Na- 
National Underwriter Company. The largest 
circulation (27,000) ever enjoyed by a life in- 
surance salesmanship book. 275 pages. 
Price seencanenensebemaesae 

A new book on inheritance tax insurance, 
with tables of both state and federal taxes, 
brought down to date. Information which in 
other forms is costing from $10 to $75. Gives 
sales arguments, review of inheritance taxa- 
tion, study of laws and rulings. Price $1.50 


__Jackson’s Easy Lessons in Life Insurance. 
The summing up of a lifetime's experience in 
presenting the subject of life insurance by one 
of the great instructors of agents, J. A. Jack- 
son. Simple, concise treatment from agents’ 
standpoint; not actuarial, not theoretical. A 
standard textbook. Price 


Anderson’s Classified Selling Points, contain 
ing the most effective short arguments and 
answers to objections, all classified under the 
various objections; net one, but many pat 
answers for each objection. 10,000 already sold 
New and enlarged edition. Price ..». $1.00 


How to Solicit, by J. B. Duryea. One of the 
most valuable and concise books on up-to-date 
salesmanship methods by one of the successful 
general agents of the Pacifis Coast. First edi- 
tion completely exhausted; revised and en- 
larged edition just issued. Price... 


Schneider’s Twenty-four Lessons in Sell- 
ing Life Insurance. Results jof a whole 
lifetime of experience writing business among 
the rank and file in a small city. Especially 
suitable for discussion in agency meetings 
Adapted to both industrial and ordinary 
agents. Price . ndéoe 


Selling the Farmer. A powerful series of 
seven four-page leaflets, illustrated, talking to 
the farmer in his own language. Each one 
is a closer. Send 25 cents for a sample set 
and price list. 


Printed Selling Helps—Leafiets, Pamphlets, 
and printed forms to be used in the interview 
visualizing the life insurance argument, such 
as the Eames Demonstrators, and the Birch 
Attention-Getter. Write for complete list. 


In addition to the above we publish many leaflets and books on life insurancc 


and can furnish promptly the publications of all other publishers. 


We havea 


complete printing office and bindery especially equipped to do insurance work 
and get out attractive advertising literature. 








The National Underwriter Co. 


CHICAGO 
175 W. Jackson 


NEW YORK 
80 Maiden Lane 


CINCINNATI 


420 East Fourth St. 





